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NOTES 

Tur First Lord of the Admiralty informed the Upper 
House on Friday that the Victoria would not be replaced 
immediately, but that certain vessels on the stocks would 
be pressed to completion, and that recruiting was satis- 
factory in all branches of the service. In the Commons 
a long discussion ended in the recommittal of an Irish 
Improvement Bill with a view to the reduction of the 
municipal franchise of a particular township from £8. to 
£1. The representatives of the Foreign Office stated 
that the French had not demanded the withdrawal of 
British war-ships from Bangkok, and that the Govern- 
ment would not have permitted their removal outside 
blockade limits. On the Vote on Account, Mr. T. W. 
Russell directed attention to several pieces of Irish 
administration: he complained that the Chief Secretary 
has deliberately rejected the powers of the Crimes Act 
which would have enabled him to deal effectively with 
various forms of lawlessness. The Irish Secretary, though 
he replied at length, did little beyond complain of gross 
exaggeration in the statements advanced; and when 
Mr. Macartney sought to furnish additional information 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer applied the closure the 
Ministerial rejoinder to every argument. It was moved by 
Mr. Storey that a Bill should become law at the third 
passing by the Commons, whether the Lords approved 
or no, and the indignation against the Peers whereof so 
much has been heard of late was gauged by a count- 
out between ten and eleven o’clock. 





lr was urged by Lord Northbrook in the Upper House 
on Monday that restrictions should be removed from the 
importation of silver manufactured in India, especially 
compulsory hall-marking ; and it was hoped by the Indian 
Secretary that some modification of the present system 
might be found practicable. The Prime Minister declined to 
be drawn, on the evacution of Egypt, by one of his followers 
in the Commons: nothing had occurred to enable the 
Government to submit a further statement. On the 
report stage of the Separation Bill a dozen new Clauses 
Were dismissed, on one ground or another, without dis- 
cussion, It was moved by Mr. Parker Smith that Irish 
representation should be regulated according to popula- 
tion. The Prime Minister and his lieutenants opposed the 
ea though they admitted their scheduled scheme to 
De defective, and volunteered to change it if they must. In 
the opinion of Mr. Balfour the Government did not mean 
” work the scheme, which had been riddled by Unionists 
AER apap ae e's had been proved unjust 
ie a e = uencies, Mr. Chamberlain desired to 
“iii ‘aa ernment adhered to the scheme, and, if 
, ged a defence of its anomalies. The answer 
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was the rejection of the motion by 196 to 152 votes. Mr. 
Parker Smith moved the abolition of the facilities given to 
illiterates, whose votes were manipulated by the priests. 
Sir Charles Dilke furnished the Prime Minister with the 
argument that the motion would impose a special disability 
on Ireland, and, consequently, it was negatived by 176 to 
133. The motion of Mr. Parker Smith in favour of 
proportional representation was defeated by 197 to 148. 

Tue Prime Minister announced on Tuesday that when 
the Separation Bill was sent to the Lords and Supply 
voted, the Government would advise the adjournment of 
the Commons with a view to an Autumn Session, which 
will furnish the authors of the Newcastle Programme with 
the first instalment of their price for supporting Home 
Rule. Leave having been accorded Mr. Chaplin to move 
the adjournment of the House, he attacked from the 
bi-metallist standpoint the recent changes in the Indian 
currency, which had depreciated silver in the hands of the 
natives to the extent of twenty millions sterling : a more 
flagrant act of public plunder had never been perpetrated 
by a civilised Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused to discuss bi-metallism, defended the 
changes on the basis of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of ’88, and accused Mr. Chaplin of seeking to 
inflame public opinion in India. It was insisted by Mr. 
Balfour that the plan adopted must injure every person in 
India with a store of uncoined silver, and that the Govern- 
ment had committed a financial crime, for which necessity 
might be an excuse, but which remained a financial crime 
all the same. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as usual, 
was equal to the occasion: he applied the closure. On 
reconsidering the Separation Bill, two clauses—one 
providing that Irish legislators must take the oath of 
allegiance, the other debarring ministers of religion from 
office—were withdrawn on the understanding that their 
intent would receive effect. On behalf of the Government 
the Attorney-General accepted a motion by Mr. Hobhouse 
providing that Ireland must reimburse Britain for moneys 
paid any foreign power as indemnity for unlawful acts of 
the Patriot Government. And a clause proposed by Mr. 
Macartney, in substitution for Clause Nine, excluding Irish 
representative peers from the Lords and Irish members 
from the Commons, except for the purpose of altering or 
amending the Separation Bill, was under discussion when 
the midnight rule produced an adjournment. 





Discussion on the new clause for the exclusion of the 
Irish representatives from the Imperial Parliament was 
resumed on Wednesday, when Mr. Chamberlain in a 
vigorous speech accused the Government of not having 
dealt frankly with the House on the subject. The Prime 
Minister said the Government desired that nothing 
should be done in the dark ; but none in the country, 
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and few in the House, knew its intention till the guillo- 
tine was about to fall on Clause Nine. When the Prime 
Minister denounced Home Rule he admitted the reten- 
tion of the Irish members to be a cardinal matter: now 
he placed the responsibility for it on the House of Com- 
mons. The Government had adopted the worst of the three 
choices, and that the arrangement was transitional was 
small comfort, since they knew it would last for ever or 
until ended by a civil war. During the speech the 
Prime Minister, who was restless even for him, inter- 
rupted Mr. Chamberlain repeatedly, but merely contrived 
to bring his inconsistencies into stronger relief. ‘The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, unable to employ the gag 
at this early stage, essayed a reply: it was only by 
keeping the Irishry at Westminster that the connection 
with Britain could be maintained. It seemed to Mr. 
Balfour that, with the tragic choice before them, the 
least objectionable device was that which would free the 
Commons from Irish interference. And he would vote 
for the plan which would leave Britain master of her own 
house, and save her from Irish tyranny. On a division 
the proposed clause was rejected by 221 to 181. 





On Thursday reconsideration of the Lords amendments 
to the London Improvements Bill brought on another 
discussion on Betterment in the Commons. Sir John 
Lubbock, who moved that the House disagree with the 
amendment to leave out Clause Forty-one, displayed much 
ingenuity in an attempt to prove the Lords to have acted 
under a misapprehension. The County Council would 
have to convince an arbitrator, nominated by the Board of 
Trade, that property had been enchaned in value in pro- 
poation to the increased taxation : the object was merely 
to secure justice for the ratepayers. Sir James Fergusson 
insisted that the true principle was to be found in the natural 
quinquennial assessment ; but on a division the motion 
was carried by 221 to 88. Sir Henry James obtained the 
addition to the Separation Bill of a clause enacting that 
powers and jurisdiction under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act and the Fugitive Offenders Act be exercised in 
pursuance of the Queen’s instructions, It was proposed 
by Sir Henry James that an obsolete statute, empowering 
the Lord-Lieutenant to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
when any part of Ireland had been declared in a state of 
rebellion, should be repealed. The Irishry desired the 
retention of the enactment, and they were naturally 
backed by the Attorney-General, since his mission is to 
champion any case they care to present. The Prime 
Minister, after listening to a speech by Mr. Balfour, whom 
he accused of infusing provocative, invidious, and exaspe- 
rating elements into the discussion, threw his law oflicer 
overboard and accepted the proposal. Sir Henry James 
submitted a motion concerning Irish electoral registers, 
which was ultimately withdrawn. It was moved by Mr. 
Mildmay that protection of the subject should be 
guaranteed in Ireland, and that damages for injury should 
be recoverable. On a division the motion was rejected 
by 198 to 158. 





Tue Prime Minister, having been tackled by Sir 
Frederick Milner concerning his assertion of a Tory- 
Parnellite alliance in ’85, has written that in his ‘ opinion 
(for which he claims no authority beyond that of the 
opinion of others) the charge was made good by circum- 
stantial evidence, and he has no intention of re-opening 
the discussion,” Sir Frederick points out that Mr. 
Gladstone has re-opened the discussion in his letter to 
Mr. Cowan, and produces documentary evidence by the 
Tory leaders and by Mr. Parnell of the baseless nature 
of the allegations. The writer of V’he Quarterly article 
on Home Rule exposes the dirty trick of the Separatists in 


representing it as the embodiment of a change in the 
Conservative position on the subject, and declares that 
the motives for making such an imputation are as trans- 
parent as they are dishonest. Liverpool has held a 
successful anti-gag demonstration ; and a letter from the 
Marquess of Salisbury, read thereat, urged that ‘it is 


indecent as well as unconstitutional that the voice of 
Great Britain should be overborne by the nominees of 


Archbishop Walsh.’ Polling in Hereford has been fixed 
for Tuesday: Mr. Radcliffe Cooke is the Unionist and 
Sir Joseph Pulley the Separatist candidate. The Hon, 
H. W. Fitzwilliam has intimated that he will not again 
contest the Doncaster Division of Yorkshire, but the 
Unionists trust that he will re-consider his decision. | Sir 
H. Gilzean Reid has declined the invitation of the 
Wednesbury caucus to become its nominee at the next 
election. 





Iv has been declared by the Parnellite Convention that 
the Separation Bill cannot be accepted by any considerable 
section of the Irish people as ‘a full, final, and satisfactory 
settlement of the national question. Delegates from 
various parts of the country have intimated the uncon- 
ditional release of the Dynamitards as an indispensable 
preliminary to any acceptable measure. Dr. Ambrose, 
who ‘ will not require a subsidy’, has been returned un- 
opposed for West Mayo; and Messrs, Dillon and Healy 
have published letters concerning the selection of the 
candidate which reveal anything but angelic relations 
between the Anti leaders. The Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(the Right Hon. James Shanks) has, by a vote of 31 to 20, 
been deposed from the second year of office, whereto he 
was unanimously nominated a little more than a month 
back, because he failed to invite the members of the 
Corporation to a luncheon to an Admiral who visited 
the city. It is not long since the sort of men who 
displayed this anxiety to rub shoulders with a British 
officer prayed for the defeat of the Queen’s forces on land 
and on sea. The Bodyke tenants, finding the law too 
strong for them, even under a Home Rule Government, 
have consented to pay the rents they have repeatedly 
sworn their inability to meet. 





Tue trial of the nigger, Norton, and _ his accomplice, 
Ducret, editor of the Cocarde, for forging documents purport- 
ing to have been stolen from the British Embassy, was col- 
cluded on Sunday morning, when they were sentenced to 
three years’ and one year’s imprisonment respectively. On 
the whole they appear clumsy artists in crime beside 
Pigott ; though Norton’s feigned terrors of arrest, and 
requests to his dupe Millevoye that the papers should be 
at once destroyed, have a certain ingenuity. As for 
Millevoye, his simplicity almost provokes compassion. 
Thus he easily accepted M. Rochefort’s appearance among 
the bribed with British gold on the principle credo q" 
impossibile, while the ‘ W’ in Sir T. V. Lester’s signature 
explained itself as a loophole, contrived for subsequent 
denial. Also, M. Clémenceau and the Marquis de Mores 
shouted ‘ Panama’ and ‘ Herz’ across the Court. How fat 
MM. Dupuy and Develle were victimised by the imposture 
remains a somewhat nice question, though there certainly 
seems to have been a period of many hours during whieh 
they were convinced of the authenticity of the Norton 
concoctions. Concerning the other scandal in chief, the 
pamphlet of the detective Dupas, its argument sets forth 
that he was despatched by the French Government nom 
nally to arrest Arton, the repository of Panama se 
but really to come to terms with the absconder. Apar 
from Ministerial denials, himself confesses disappon’ 
ment at not obtaining an adequate reward, while ™ 
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Hungarian police declare that he allowed Arton to escape, 
and was evidently scheming for a private arrangement 
with that fugitive. Accordingly, the incident shows that 
calumny stands at a premium in France just now, and that 
the electoral campaign, which has opened in thus black- 
guardly a fashion, will effectually destroy such few reputa- 
tions as still command respect. 





Tue telegrams from Argentina conflict in the strangest 
fashion. On Wednesday it appeared that the revolutionary 
Radicals had overcome, but on the following day arrived 
the news that they have failed to take La Plata. This much 
seems clear, that they are openly abetted by the Congress, 
and that the struggle is between actual and would-be place- 
men. As the former are notoriously and the latter only 
potentially corrupt, the presumption is that justice fights 
on the side of the insurgents. Moreover, President Saenz 
Pena has consistently followed in the evil precedents of 
Juarez Celman by establishing sinecures for his relatives 
and winking at peculation in high places. He is, however, 
no less a puppet than General Mitre, the nominal leader 
Evidently the situation 
portends the appearance of a dictator, even should his 
fate be as Balmaceda’s. General Roca, a former President, 
was latterly first favourite for the post, but he appears to 
have hesitated too long, and the Minister of War, Sefior 


of the Opposition in arms. 


Delvalle, may win the race for power. 





Tur International Socialist and Labour Congress has duly 
assembled at Zurich, Certain attempts have been made 
to allay deep-rooted dissensions ; still, Marxist regards 
Possibilist as traitor to the cause, and there are searchings 
of heart because the British contingent will demonstrate 
on a Sunday and not on the sacred First of May, regardless 
of sordid considerations. A handful of our Trades 
Unionists have attended, but Mr. Fenwick has more wit 
than to go a-vapouring, and the men of Durham were in 
a minority of two upon the Eight Hours question. Indeed 
the conclave’s fatuity stands convicted by its chief topic 
of debate; the attitude, namely, that the working-man 
should adopt in relation to war. Again, sympathy has 
been expressed with the British miners on strike, but 
when a collection was broached, the conclave became 
curiously distracted. 
600 human beings, including 61 from this country, are 
disporting themselves at this unedifying exhibition. 


It is calculated that some 500 or 


Mr. J. H. Witsox, M.P., has again suffered at the 
hands of justice: this time to the extent of £200 
damages. His 


offence consisted in 


authorising a 
handbill and a placard against Messrs. Allan Brothers 
and Co, the steamship owners, containing the grossest 
libels. Thus the placard asserted that the Allan Line 
Was engaging bogus seamen in its service; and the 
hand-bill, entitled ‘Thoughts for Christians,’ alleged 
that the Company was by its action endangering the 
lives of passengers, and contained, besides, a black guardly 
allusion to the fact that one of the officials had recently 
been attacked by paralysis. Mr. Wilson dared not go 
into the witness-box to justify his pleas: (1) of justifica- 
tion ; (2) that the documents were not countenanced 
y him: and Mr. Justice Kennedy made short work. The 
: of his disgraceful imputations was a reduction of 
— ——— Line in consequence of the depression of 
: can ter recourse had to a strike, the drafting of 
een se of agreement which their employes were 
ininveds os _ The document reads reasonably enough, 
Wiliesasaita men pledged themselves to serve for a 
joining 4. a reasonable rate of wages, to abstain from 

e, and to sail in any vessel as required, 


Cause 
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while they undertook to deposit a portion of their earnings 


at interest as security for good behaviour. Why the New 
Unionism should have declared war against so moderate 
an arrangement, who shall say ? However, it did, and it 
has smarted therefor in the person of Mr. Wilson. 





Tue coal strike has not yet affected industries to any 
great extent, though certain spinning mills and chemical 
works in Lancashire have been stopped, while the locomo- 
tive works of the London and North Western Railway at 
Crewe have been put on short time. On the market also 
the disturbance has had comparatively litile influence, for 
practically no business is done, so that the advanced 
quotations are merely a nominal affair, The poor folks 
who buy their fuel on the streets are naturally suffering, 
but even their case is less hard than might be, as the hot 
weather has enabled them to reduce their consumpt. 
Durham and Northumberland, with part of Scotland, have 
been refused increases; and their future action will be 
decided by ballot, but it is extremely unlikely that they 


* 


will join the strike. Seven hundred non-Unionists at 
Accrington who came out with the union hands have 
returned to work. In the Rhondda Valley, where the 
sliding-scale has accorded a rise of 1} per cent., seventy 
thousand men are now coal-getting, while thirty thousand 
more are only idle in consequence of a hauliers’ strike. 
Singapore has had her first experience of strikes ; and the 
local shipowners have had to increase their mates’ wages 
50 per cent. It is stated that there are a hundred and 
twenty thousand men—half of them skilled workers—out 
of employment in some of the Western States of 


America. 


Tue early half of this week witnessed two remarkable 
cricket matches. The one was played at the Old Trafford 
Ground at Manchester, between Yorkshire (who lead the 
first-class counties’ competition) and Lancashire (who are 
their nearest opponents). The wicket was in a pitiable 
condition from recent rain, and the bowlers had an easy 
task. The scoring was almost ludicrously low, and in the 
end Yorkshire suffered defeat by five runs, her advantage 
over Lancashire in the county competition being thereby 
reduced to a single point. An umpire made an unfortunate 
mistake which cost Mr. Jackson his wicket, and probably 
lost the match for his side. At Canterbury the famous 
‘week’ opened with a match between Kent and the 
Australians. The latter had only 96 to get in their 
second innings, but they were disposed of for 60 on a dry, 
sound wicket. Wright and Alee Hearne shared between 
them the glory of this unexpected victory. Bannerman 
remained at the wickets throughout the innings for a 


score of but seven runs, 





Racine has been carried on at Redcar, at Kempton Park, 
and at Windsor, but little of note has occurred. Delphos, 
by a second victory, this time with the heavy impost of 
10 stone, has assured his claim to be reckoned among the 
best two-year-olds who have been raced during the pre- 
sent season. The chief event of the week was the City 
of London Breeders’ Foal Stakes, run at Kempton Park, 
Sir William Throckmorton’s Avinton 
He is a fine-looking colt, 


on Wednesday. 
carried off the valuable prize. 
with massive, powerful quarters, and has vastly improved 
since he ran third in the Wokingham Stakes at Ascot. 
He closely resembles his owner's fine two-year-old Arcano, 
to whom he is half-brother, and is likely to have something 
of a future before him. 
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AUTUMN SESSION 


HERE is to be an Autumn Session, and there 
always was to be an Autumn Session—with the 
kind consent of the House. This was the substance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer to Mr. Jacks on ‘Tuesday 
evening. There was nothing unexpected in it, nor will 
it be at all surprising if Parliament meet in November. 
Indeed, the true surprise will be if Parliament do 
not. We note that some of Mr. Gladstone’s com- 
mentators--some of the hostile ones, that is—profess 
a little uncertainty, and are inclined to dilate on the 
qualifications put in by him at the end of his answer, 
But we attach not much importance to this. It has 
been remarked by the moralist that some men attain 
unto this: that they rather say the thing which is not 
than the thing which is, even when it would profit 
them to tell the truth. We believe that Mr. Gladstone’s 
love of qualifications and loopholes has risen to the 
level of disinterested devotion. He will make them 
where there is no need; or it may even be that they 
rise to his lips by sheer force of habit. In the 
present instance he has but undertaken to recom- 
mend the House to meet this Autumn. No doubt this 
leaves it open to him not to make an Autumn Session 
a question of confidence, should he perceive a marked 
disinclination on the part of his followers to turn up 
again at Westminster after some four or five weeks’ 
holiday. But Mr. Gladstone would insist on nothing 
whereunto his supporters, or any important section of 
them, were decidedly opposed, and no other, no more 
important section, were emphatic of the other part. 
Besides, let us allow that the formula he used is the 
courteous one, and Parliamentary courtesy, though it 
is fast wearing out with Mr. Gladstone, is not altogether 
lost. 

We see no likelihood of the Premier's having to 
use his loophole. That part of his following which 
is capable of insisting on its way is in favour of an 
Autumn Session. ‘Those of his supporters to whom 
it will be unwelcome are precisely those who must have 
well-nigh ceased to remember the time when they could 
call their souls their own. As between these two sets 
of partisans, it is easy to see which will carry the day. 
The Anti-Parnellites, you are informed, have given it to 
be understood that they will be in their places. Care 
will, no doubt, be taken to make whatever arrange- 
ments may be needed to effect this desirable consum- 
mation. ‘The Radicals have every reason to want an 
Autumn Session, for if they do not get one there 
can be no progress with that most important piece of 
work, the contrivance of another majority. Something 
must be done, and that quickly, to make it clear to 
some sufficient body of voters that the Gladstonian is 
the man to whom it must look for good things. 
There is the Newcastle Programme, and it would never 
do to go to the country without a little on account. 
Therefore, they will insist, and, the necessary arrange- 
ment having been made with the Anti-Parnellites, 
the Autumn Session will be held. The reluctant 
Item will submit, as he has submitted all along. 
With the experience of the last six months, it were 
fatuous to look for any independence in that quarter. 
For the reluctant Item, indeed, it is now Mr. Glad- 
stone or nothing. He may not like the Home Rule 
Bill, and he may bless his stars that there is a House 
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of Lords ; but he likes opposition, or loss of seat, still 
less than he likes Home Rule. Andif he dared to stand 
up for himself he were lost. 

And when the House meets in Autumn Session it 
will meet for a further trial of the gag. On that also 
we may calculate as certain. Nothing else is possible. 
There will be a bare majority intent on passing big 
measures—or let us say, to be within the mark, at least 
one big measure—in a quarter the proper time. On 
the other side will be a very strong minority intent on 
discussion. How are these two contraries to be recon- 
ciled? ‘The thing cannot be done, and, since that is so, 
the gag must be used—or the Ministry must confess 
defeat. Now this, we think, is just what it will not do. 
So the gag will be used—with delight by the Radical 
and the Anti-Parnellite, with acquiescence at the best 
by the reluctant Item. For this is a Ministry, this a 
majority, which cannot exist without the gag. It is 
not engaged in making or passing laws, nor yet in 
directing administration. Quite other business holds 
its mind. Its aim is the contrivance of another majority, 
It is going about to secure its return (with the upper 
hand) in the next House by introducing Bills to please 
this section and that of the electorate. These Bills are 
not meant to pass: they are meant to be opposed by 
the Unionists and thrown out by the Lords. Then, it 
is hoped, they may avail to rouse the masses. Now, 
what better method to secure this object than to 
introduce big measures in circumstances which make 
adequate debate of them impossible, pass them by 
gag, and send them up to the Lords to be rejected / 
It is a most intelligible scheme—a scheme of revolution 
by pettifogging and trickery ; for which reason we fully 
expect the House to meet in Autumn Session—and all 
the weary rest. 

The plan of campaign is one to be met and 
fought openly: also, it can be beaten. But the 
Unionist party will make a great mistake if it thinks 
that either the weariness of individual members of the 
House or a display of personal independence in the 
ranks of the majority will upset a calculation based on 
the self interest of the Irish, the hopes of the Radicals, 
and the boundless cowardice of the reluctant Item. 








THE FOREIGN SECRETARY 


F¥XO Lord Palmerston there entered, once upon a time, 

a Foreign Official (permanent) with a letter from 
the Foreign Minister of a great European Power and 
the query, ‘How to answer it? ‘See him damned 
first, his lordship said. Result: an elaborate and 
courteous dispatch, writ in excellently diplomatic 
French ; the peace of Europe assured ; and an increase 
in the power and reputation of Britain. The story 
may be apocryphal—probably it is not ; but the fact 
it illustrates—the capacity of the Foreign Office under 
strong guidance—is, happily, as true to-day as it was 
when Palmerston was the most popular man in Parliament 
or outofit. Now, it is plain (at last) that Lord Rosebery 
is not Palmerston, and that since his accession a 
Foreign Office has been living on the tradition of his 


predecessors. When Abbas lost his head most useful 


dispatches went to Lord Cromer. Lord Rosebery may 
have turned a sentence here and there in them ; 
their spirit was the spirit of the Foreign Office. 
Morley had flown his trial balloon ; the surrender ° 
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Egypt had given the country cold shivers; so the 
Foreign Office had a free hand, and the I’oreign Secre- 
tary takes (it is now evident) just such credit in the 


matter as is due to a clever printer's reader. ‘That 
and on more. 

Intelligent Lord Rosebery is, no doubt. Further, 
he has a happy knack of neat sentences. Also, he 


jokes with apparent ease. But that he has will, fore- 
sight, initiative—in short, that he is able to manage 
the affairs of Greater Britain—there is nothing— 
absolutely nothing—in his past toshow. In office he has 
tried nothing, originated nothing, done nothing. With 
regard to Siam, as with regard to Egypt, the Foreiga 
Office has held by its tradition ; but the consequences in 
Siam have been, and will be, vastly different from the 
consequences in Egypt. Our Egyptian policy was 
contrived by a wiser head than Lord Rosebery’s: the 
Foreign Office had but to sit still and hold tight to it; 
for interference on the part of the Cabinet or the Foreign 
Secretary was happily superfluous. Votes, in other 
words, were not purchasable (but the reverse) by 
surrender ; and therefore Egypt was saved. Now, the 
problem of Siam was a new one—mistaken for an old. 
‘The Mekong was a river somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Cochin China; the French protested that there 
would be no attempting the integrity of the kingdom. 
The Foreign Office tradition is to let Siam alone. ‘ For 
do but consider : Siam must be preserved, no doubt. But 
we don’t quite know what her position is. A hundred 
miles more or less this way or that cannot affect us 
Also, it’s always well to be polite to France’ ; 
and so on, and so on. And, no guidance being forth- 
coming, the Foreign Office tradition, which looked safe 
enough, was left to have its way; and who so 
exquisitely astonished as your permanent Foreign 
Official when he discovered that France and Britain 
had somehow become conterminous ? <A_ proper 
oreign Minister would have told France months ago 
that interference with the Siamese frontier was matter 
for a pacific Commission : in fact, that the maintenance 
of Siam was important to ourselves, and the frontier 
question one in which ourselves were directly interested. 
There might have been war, they say; but nobody 
believes there would. Not even to save the Republic 
was it to the interest of our ‘sweet enemy’ to go to 
war with anybody (except Siam) for the privilege of 
navigating an unnavigable river; and it was the 
Foreign Secretary’s business to have known as much, 
and to have acted on the knowledge. Here, in fact, 
was Lord Rosebery’s opportunity—his first since he 
came by office. And he looked upon it, and behold ! 
it seemed bald unto him. And Siam is practically 
dismembered ; there has been much sowing of dragon’s 
teeth ; and Lord Rosebery (a smaller matter) has for- 
feited such confidence as, irrespective of party, the 
country was pleased to repose in him. 

The question naturally arises: why was Mr. Glad- 
stone's Foreign Secretary accepted and applauded ? 
why was it ever asserted here and there, in ‘Tory daily 
and in Unionist weekly, that this, at least, was a 
Gladstonite whom the nation might trust? What is 
the origin, in fact, of a very curious popular delusion ? 
On reflection, the reason is to seek. ‘Ihe world went 
om af his way to be as unlike Peter Bell as possible, 
This Primrose by a river’s brim (in short) a noble 
Primrose was to him, and it was something more. But 
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why ? Lord Rosebery is no orator : though, exulting in 
a happy after-dinner style, with a certain readiness and 
an undeniable gift of impressiveness, he has taken rank 
as a second-rate political speaker, not incapable of 
presiding Home Rule meetings, nor even of affecting to 
be interested in the personnel of his distinguished 
leader's majority. He was a respectable and dignified 
chairman of the London County Council. He is a peer, 
he has owned many race-horses, he has given his name 
toa booklet on Pitt, he is very rich—et puis apres ? 
What but that he has had his chance, and remains 
a sadly overrated Scotsman? In him is‘ none of the 
perfervidum ingenium ; it is obvious that other qualities 
are absent from his composition: obvious in a word, 
that he is not a heaven-born Foreign Secretary, for in 
the eyes of Europe and the world he has allowed 
himself to be jockeyed by such eminent diplomatists and 
statesmen as MM. Dupuy and Develle. And the worst 
is that in such a case the advice of Captain Shandy, as 
concerning an early (a very early) work of the great 
Lipsius, is seen to be more or less inapplicable. To say 
no more about it is hard ; to wipe it up impossible. 


THE AGE OF DISFIGUREMENT 


HE world is ruled by the shopkeeper, and the 
shopkeeper’s handiest weapon is advertisement. 
In his determination to make himself notorious, he is 
quite as shameless as the professional beauty or the 
Labour candidate. As no impudence is too high, so 
no artifice is too low for his ambition. An he could, 
he would turn the British Army into sandwich-men, 
and from a bear-pit change the House of Commons to 
the sounding-board of his praises. But there are some 
achievements forbidden even to him, and as he is not 
permitted to obscure the sky with his signs, so also 
certain public edifices are still sacred. Meanwhile, he 
makes the most of his advantages, and not content with 
destroying the suburbs, he has extended his depredations 
to the quiet country-side, which but a few years since 
knew neither his nostrums nor himself. 

Certain imbeciles maintain that in a practical age 
every enormity is justified. One of them has recently 
written himself down ass (in a public print), by 
asserting with a pretence of cheap reasonableness, 
that if telegraph posts are permissible, it is idle to 
protest against panegyrics on pills or epinikian odes on 
soup. Perhaps he will condescend to absolute logic, 
and let out his back for the better display of some 
abominable quackery or another. Such gentry may 
be treated with the same contempt as the errant pill- 
monger himself, and it is for wise men to devise some 
means whereby the greed and vulgarity of the advertiser 
may be fittingly punished. Upon one point all are 
agreed. Moorland and plain, riverside and mountain 
may not for ever be defaced by the announcement 
—in letters three feet high—that Somebody’s Rat 
Poison will not kill Cats. If we are willing to tolerate 
these endless outrages upon propriety, we may as well 
hand over all the exquisite waste places of our land to 
the Yankee dollar-hunter. It is an affair of sentiment, 
maybe, but not of sentimentality; and if we are 
unwilling to fight the swindler for our sentiments, then 
let us hold our peace for ever and take our castigation 
—we deserve it—lying down. 

In his Age of Disfigurement (London: Remington) 
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Mr. Richardson Evans has summarised the arguments 
against the depredators with excellent effect, and if his 
pamphlet be read in every railway train from Cornwall 
to Caithness public opinion should be most properly 
educated. Unhappily he has no panacea in his pocket. 
He does but rehearse the oft-rehearsed and ineffectual 
methods of redress. If one could convert the whole 
world to look with appropriate horror upon the ruflians 
who would destroy a landscape for the better distri- 
bution of poisonous pills, advertisement would pine, no 
doubt, and dwindle in our land. But the British 
Public does only as it is bid, and it will take its 
lessons anywhere. The more vigorously the soap- 
boiler destroys the general amenity, the more avid 
will the People show itself of his wares. In vain does 
Mr. Richardson exhort the householder to ‘ cease to 
use any article that is offensively advertised.’ Good 
old Smith; of Hornsey Rise, will still poison his family 
with the patent mixture he saw advertised on his last 
jaunt to Southend ; and it is idle indeed to put one’s 
trust in the good taste of an uncultured rabble. 

No: legislation is imperatively demanded. And, 
to be the more effectual, let legislation deal with one 
abuse ata time. The question of urban advertisement 
stands apart. We are not all agreed thereupon, and 
the pedants of the Academy, who are for austerity at 
any price, will be encouraged to the peril of our cities. 
But concerning rural advertisement discussion is at an 
end. Why should not an independent Member— 
some intrepid Saviour of Society—redeem a worse than 
barren Session by forcing a measure through Parlia- 
ment? Let him insist that no advertisement shall 
on any pretence be permitted to meet the traveller's 
eye on any side five miles out of London. ‘That would 
give the miserable soap-boiler room and verge enough 
for his monstrous swagger, and a swingeing tax might 
be relied upon to do the rest—or fill the Exchequer. Of 
course the farmer will complain that he is robbed of the 
poor pittance conferred upon him by soaps and pills. But 
there is no call to sacrifice beauty to the farmer’s pocket, 
and pity should not mitigate redress. ‘The Society 
which already exists ‘ for checking the abuses of Public 
Advertisement’ might do an admirable piece of service, 
if only it would enforce its programme bit by bit. For 
there are many—ourselves among them—who are not 
inclined to accept its every clause. ‘The vast expanse 
of a railway station may convert a thousand enormities 
into a splendid decoration, nor does the complexity of 
a great city demand an absolutely austere treatment. 
The sky-sign is approaching the period of eternal 
banishment. Let us join hands in clearing the 
countryside of defacing announcements. Then only 
one question will remain for settlement—the decora- 
tion of our streets. And then perhaps we can do no 
more than pray for a chastened taste and a larger 
freedom of design. For appropriateness is the fairest 
of the virtues; and it does not follow that we would 
have our cities morose, because we would insist with 
our latest breath that the country shall not be 
defiled for a vulgar profit. 





THE SHOOTING SEASON 


ELDOM within living memory has August brought 
L such rosy dreams of sport as haunt us now, 
The sole drawback is that the birds are too far 
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forward. Old-fashioned sportsmen, who take no plea- 
sure save in walking up the game with dogs, will 
suffer and will swear; for the broods are a good deal 
too wary and too strong for that. For a day or so, 
young grouse and partridges while they are strange to 
the gun, may bide approach ; but it is useless to expect 
them to do so afterwards. Even for driving purposes 
they are almost too far advanced. We have usually to 
complain that the opening days are too early. Not 
wholly outside the truth is the standing jest that some 
of the big bags made on the Twelfth are swollen by 
cheepers knocked on the head that some Cockney 
may cut his own record. It is common of late for con- 
siderate owners to disregard the First of September and 
give partridges a fortnight’s grace. ‘This year, however, 
near a month before the time, young grouse, already fit 
for the gun, have been seen to skim the heather. And not 
only have they been hatched and bred under the most 
favourable conditions ; but also, if the reports are to be 
believed—and there is no reason to doubt them—the 
moors have enjoyed a general immunity from disease. 
Some few cases are reported, but the worst are not 
serious, and the best shooting estates are entirely free. 
Last autumn there was much less shooting than usual 
(for the rainfall made it impossible to walk the hills), 
so that the stock to breed from was uncommon large. 
Aud yet this forecast, though it may fairly be justified 
by a broad survey of the moors from Orkney to York- 
shire, will to some owners and tenants seem either 
sanguine or ironical. For, working the ground with 
dogs, they have had absolute proof of the scarcity of 
birds. It must always happen so. 
season altogether good or bad. 
Wild creatures are commonly at their best in a dry, 
warm season, but this year’s tremendous drought proved 
too much for some of the barer hills, and burned up 
every green thing on certain shooting grounds ; and, 
as no rain fell till the breeding season was over, the 
sprouts of heather came too late. If the grouse 
persisted in nesting, the eggs lay open to the ken of 
robbers in fur and feathers as well as in corduroys ; but, 
moved by the lack of food, a-many preferred a state of 
celibacy or sought less torrid haunts wherein to breed ; 
and now your favourite Gordon stands only tough old 
barren birds. ‘The fate of the partridge has been some- 
what similar. Most of the coveys are unusually large. 
We know of a nest—in which two partridges had 
probably laid—which held no less than twenty-seven 
eggs ; twenty-two of these were hatched out (one 
wonders how the mother’s little body sufficed to cover 
and warm them), and all have done splendidly. 
This is a fair sample of the year; but broods of two 
and three and four are very common even on light and 
sandy soil adapted to the character and habits of the 
bird; and of certain owners it is the lot to starve in the 
midst of plenty. ‘This also is the work of the drought. 
On some fields the sun’s rays have acted so vigorously 
that at its tallest the wheat would hardly hide a crake. By 
the weedy waysides, in plantation and spinney, by cops 
and headland, wherever a clutch of eggs was to be 
expected, the undergrowth was so poor and stunted as 
to afford scarce any cover ; so that the birds that steal 
partridges had things made easy for them.  ‘Thelt 
appetite, moreover, was whetted by unwonted hunger. 
In the long spell of dry weather the rooks, starved and, 
miserable as in midwinter, were reduced to turning the 
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stones in ancient gravel-pits or under the turf of an old 


pasture. As their favourite grubs had bored deep 


-down in search of moisture, and as there are no harvest 


fields to forage in June, they were almost compelled to 
live on eggs and young birds ; in other words, to hunt 
and harass the partridges. How hard put to it the 
grub-eaters were is shown by the fact that at the 
height of the dry season the starling took, out of sheer 
starvation, to harrying the nests of the blackbird and 
the thrush. 

Nowhere does there seem to be any lack of ground 
game. It is demonstrated past dispute that the 
agitation which led to the passing of the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill was fantastically unreal. Since the 
measure was passed, rabbits have prevailed far more 
than when the landlord had them: which shows conclu- 
sively that farmers do not rate their destructive powers 
so highly as they would have us believe, or that they 
are glad to preserve them for sport. At any rate, 
never before were they so numerous. Even hares are 
reported—from the Home Counties, too—to be 
unusually plentiful. A significant change seems 
creeping over the character of our sportsmen. ‘Whe 
number of landlords, great and small, unable to afford 
the luxury of sport appears to be increasing. Instead 
of taking deer forests, they are anxious to let their 
own acres. ‘The number of deer forests untenanted this 
year is a subject of general comment. Some tenants 
of former years may have been scared by Sir George 
'Trevelyan’s description of them as American 
snobs; but it is to be feared that the most 
have not the means. In a different class of sport, 
however, the shooting on English estates let by the year 
and by the acre, the competition is keener than ever. 
Rent is not any more, but this form of it is useful 
to many a needy owner. But it does not come from 
gentlemen—using the word in no invidious sense, but 
only as a convenient distinction. Clerks, stockbrokers, 
manufacturers,even builders, tailors, and coal-dealers,are 
excellent tenants from the owner's point of view. ‘They 
form little syndicates, and are not unwilling to pay in 
advance: no slight virtue in the eyes of any one with a 
certain experience of shooting tenants. Being essentially 
townsmen, they do not, as a class (though there are 
exceptions), shoot with remarkable deadliness, and often 
—like the boy in the nursery rhyme—after hunting up 
a bit and down a bit they've had a roaring day 
Leisure, too, is a limited quantity with them. So many 
of them want sport (and will have it) that they have run 
up the price per acre of all the shooting within six hours 
of the large towns to a price that would have astonished 
our forefathers. If the fashion continue, they will come 
to learn something of sport. 


DOLLAR AND RUPEE 
RESIDENT CLEVELAND has mistaken his 


calling: he had played the electioneering agent to 
admiration, but he is to seek as the dignified Head of the 
State. That Message to Congress of ‘Tuesday last reads 
throughout like the manifesto of faction; and more 
“specially the strident passage about the Son of Toil 
Strikes an obviously false note. ‘True, no doubt, that 
the Sherman Act, the offspring of jobbery and financial 
'eresy, has proved a source of commercial disaster to 
the United States, It has loaded the ‘Treasury with 
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silver that cannot be put into circulation ; and gold has 
been paid away in purchase of the unprofitable metal. 
Still, a calm view of the situation had argued that other 
causes, as an irrational and indefensible tariff, constitute 
very determinant factors in the existing deadlock ; 
and true statesmanship should certainly have set 
itself to allay—not to augment—the panic. The 
Times, you note, readily accepts the statement that 
each city is hoarding her own supplies of currency, and 
it may be that the telegrams do not exaggerate in the 
matter. But does not the manceuvre smack of the 
corner rather than of honest anxiety ? To Clevelandise, 
may not ‘the speculator be anticipating a harvest 
gathered from the misfortunes of others’? In fact, the 
inner meaning of the President’s grandiose epistle comes 
to this: that the silver interest is well organised and 
will fight to the end; and, accordingly, diplomatic and 
democratic pressure must be brought to bear upon its 
stiffneckedness, Hence his passionate patriotism, and 
hence the tear-compelling allusion to those other 
reforms, as the repeal of McKinleyism, he would fain 
achieve. Meanwhile Washington proposes to attack 
the business with leisurely indifference ; and the pre- 
sumption is that, fulminate as Mr. Cleveland may the 
Silver Purchase Law will take some killing. 

Unfortunately, we cannot afford to survey these 
alarums and excursions among Republican plutocrats 
with philosophic indifference, since the determinations 
of such gentry must affect the silver-consuming nations 
in general and India in particular. Should a modifica- 
tion of the Sherman Act obtain, more bullion will be 
shot upon the cloyed universe until the metal ceases to 
pay the working. Accordingly, the recent action of 
the Indian Government in closing the mints, palliative 
though it was, came not an hour too soon. That 
policy, whether it be wise or not, most distinctly 
demands discussion, and Sir William Harcourt’s 
attempts first to burke debate, and next to discredit 
the topic with elephantine ridicule, deserve the 
severest censure. Still, because Mr. Chaplin had 
every right to challenge inquiry it by no means follows 
that the theme was treated on quite the right lines or 
in quite the right temper. Both he and Mr. 
Balfour assumed a double standard as the possible 
alternative ; but wherein are they substantiated of fact ? 
No doubt, the British Government’s action in breaking 
up the Brussels Conference savoured of intrigue, and 
constituted a tactical error, even from the mono-metallist 
point of view. But that assemblage was already 
moribund, and the chances of international agreement 
had receded beyond Uranus. Accordingly an arrange- 
ment based upon bi-metallism stood wholly out of court 
so far as India was concerned: unless, indeed, Mr. 
Chaplin would have us plunge into tampering with 
the currency, much as we floundered into T'ree 
Trade. For the rest, his enunciation of dogma was 
able enough, though academic, and the sane man will 
accept, without violent reserve, that doctrine of the 
appreciation of gold, though it has the mysterious pro- 
perty of driving Zhe Times into a frenzy. 

The chief defence for the procedure lies in the con- 
sideration that something had to be done, and done 
quickly. ‘The least evil may not have been chosen, and 
most people will regret with Sir John Lubbock, that 
the Herschell Commission disposed of the suggested 
tax upon imported silver by an abrupt non posswmus. 
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In the first place it would have lifted the rupee slightly 
higher than the present arrangement ; secondly, all 
difficulty with the native mints had been avoided 
thereby. At the same time Hyderabad and the other 
States have already yielded to Viceregal suasion ; and, 
on the whole, it behoves politicians at home to 
minimise rather than to suggest difficulties. ‘The 
Bombay Millowners’ Association has wisely decided to 
meet the crisis by a reduction of hours until matters 
mend : that is, until prices have re-adjusted themselves 
with the furthest Orient. Maybe that the hands have 
suffered consequent hardship ; still, the curtailment of 
trade need only prove temporary. And_ though 
Governments indubitably exist for the benefit of 
the governed, seasons must arise when the law of 
self-preservation must largely operate with them. 
It is fortunately the case that unhappiness largely 
coincides with knowledge, and, conversely, that to 
the ignorant rayat the (somewhat problematical) fall 
in agricultural values following on the establishment 
of a token coinage may appear but an act of God. 
‘Then why poison his mind with hints of injustice, when 
he should be taught instead that the Government desires 
the fullest happiness of the most? Besides, no proof 
is forthcoming concerning sundry imagined grievances— 
notally that of the hoarded metal now debarred from a 
market. ‘Thus Mr. Chaplin estimates that possession 
at £130,000,000, 
maintains that the residuum of uncoined silver cannot 
at all approach that sum, if the imports of three-and- 
twenty years be evidence. Accordingly, the fomenting 
of indigenous discontent were best left to Padgett M.P. : 
more especially as the present makeshift has barelv been 
put into working order. 


whereas Mr. Leonard Courtney 


WELSH AFFAIRS 


HE Welsh Parliamentary revolt having ended 
before it had really begun, Disestablishment 

in Wales is in statu quo, save for the fact that 
the Suspensory Bill, which was dead, is buried. ‘The 
vernacular press is furious. ‘lhe anonymous corre- 
spondent writes unpleasant letters about the somewhile 
Parnell of Wales—now the poor salaried tool of a 
Government that breaks its pledges. Preacherdom, 
however, and its delegates in Parliament have not yet 
braced themselves to wrestle a fall with the Prime 
Minister, blind and deaf as he has confessed (and 
approved) himself to be. But if the Parliamentary 
situation is dull in Parliament, the Principality day 
by day (so to speak) abounds in interest, and lacks not 
comedy. Mr. Abraham, Labour Member for the 
Rhondda Valley, known to the Welsh as ‘ Mabon,’ has 
justified his reputation as one of the most sensible and 
honest among Labour leaders. In days gone by he 
thrashed officia] Liberalism and the Caucus, and he has 
now refused to be bullied by the Miner’s Federation. 
Here his provincialism has come in usefully for once. 
He will not have the South Wales miner starve (for a 
cosmopolitan ideal) to the agitator’s profit. He 
has practically shown the more sensible colliers 
that, thanks to the sliding scale, by doing their 
work and letting the Federation go hang, they will 
stand to earn better money and to enjoy their holiday 
(‘Mabon’s day’, as it is called) more bravely. ‘The 
Federation in its frenzy sends up the price of coal, and 
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though there be some fools who will go with the hawkers, 
the true-bred Rhondda collier will stand by Mabon 
whom he knows and loves. What wonder then, that 
Mabon has grown as hateful to the Kederationist as 
Mr. Chamberlain to his late leader? that 
Mr. Bruce of the Federation should hold him up to 
popular indignation as the minion of the masters? 
Indeed, there is good hope that the Welsh collier will 
escape the latest birth of the democratic madness. 


revered 


Unfortunately for Wales, Mabon is only of use when 


he understands the question. When he doesn’t, he is 


as foolish, if not as violent, as the rest; and in spite of 


the scandal in which a recent action has involved the 
Senate of the University College of North Wales (as it 
is styled), there is reason to fear that the powers of that 
precious institution—from which hard-headed Wales 
has withdrawn in disgust—will be strengthened by the 
Parliamentary sanctioning of a charter which shall 
confer the capacity of giving degrees. ‘The University 
Colleges at Aberystwith, Bangor, and Cardiff are in 
In the past they 
attracted a certain number of boys and girls (largely 
of Saxon breeding), with a sprinkling of budding 
preachers, and they crammed their captures with more 


no sense of the word Universities. 


or less success for the examinations of the London 
University. 
to the faintest favour of nationalism—the Bingor 
College being really anti-Welsh; and, as matter 
of fact, Wales cares but little for a set of institu- 
tions, which must be protected into prosperity. 
This protection it is proposed to confer by incor- 
porating them into a degree-giving University. Now, 
is the use of a Welsh 
degree ? ‘There is nobody to tell; but, if there is to 
be a Welsh degree, comes the question why should 
residence in a back street of Cardiff or Bangor be a 
The authors of this precious 


Cardiff alone can make any real claim 


the wise man asks, what 


necessary qualification ? 
job have shown that they care not one straw for 
true University training. 
College in Wales, where the students are Welsh, and 


There is one true University 


are resident within the walls —an institutioa which does 
exhibit some of the characteristics of a Welsh Univer- 
sity, is affiliated to Oxford, has had some national 
history, and does give degrees ; and that is St. David's 
College, Lampeter (boycotted for sectarian reasons by 
the undenominational and national Nonconformists). 
To have to subsidise the institution where that ‘ most 
liberal-minded Caurchman’, Principal Reichel, and his 
brother ‘ Senators’ play up the pranks we know, is hard 
on a long-suffering public. It would be a downright 
scandal to entrust the men who represent only a 
section—and that the worst—of Welsh feeling with a 
monopoly of the higher education in North Wales, until 
they mend their manners and show some modicum of 
common sense. Butit may none the less be done if the 
Tories and the Peers do not set their backs to the wall. 
For the Welsh Vote would unseat the Government, 
and at election time some Bangor professors ride in 
Mr. Lloyd George's carriage. 


RESURRECTION PIE 


ie °85, when not a little modern history was yet to 

make, and the present Prime Minister was still to 
all appearance an Englishman, there appeared, in 4 
periodical called Time, a ‘Critical Study’ of Mr. Glad- 
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stone. The moment was excellently chosen. Eight years 
ago the Critical Student, feeling that Mr. Gladstone 
was about ‘to retire from active political life, was per- 


suaded that now was the time to sum him up, and fore- 
‘ast the judgment of posterity. Was he a great 
statesman ? or was he an incomparable charlatan ? 
‘The masses in England, who ‘are above all 
things sentimental and emotional, held the great- 
statesman view: but it was ‘no secret’ to the Critical 
Student that ‘the estimate among keen and dis- 
illusionised politicians’ was ‘ very different.” ‘'To this 
class,’ in fact, ‘ the popular faith in Gladstone’ was ‘an 
addition to the Jong list of popular superstitions.’ 
Nor was ‘this class’ wholly made up of vile and 
slanderous Tories: for ‘behind his back, sitting (proh 
pudor /)—among his own followers, were ‘many men 
who never tired of deriding his pretensions, and 
denouncing his failings.” Where did the truth reside ? 
In the bosoms of the Sentimental Masses or in the 
brain of a Disillusionised and Cynical Class? ‘The 
Critical Student had his own ideas. The Eminent 
Statesman’s influence over the Emotional Masses 
was, he opined, something of a carnal phenomenon. 
‘When, says he, with a very creditable approach 
to the hide-bound historical manner, ‘the reasons 
of Mr. Gladstone’s success come to be subjected 
to pitiless analysis, a larger share than would perhaps 
be now conceded will be given to a muscular frame, 
splendid nerves, and perfect digestion. In fact, ‘to 
take a necessary test, how many of his speeches 
‘will be read fifty years after his death *° Sure, and 
isnt it ‘doubtful if half a dozen, if so many, will 
survive?° And would they, even, be read by any- 
The Critical Student 
has made up his mind on the point, and is convinced 
that they would be indifferent to everybody save ‘ the 


body excepting on compulsion ? 


Parliamentary historian” alone ; and even to him their 
perusal would be ‘a labour, not of love, but of 
drudgery. It is obvious, indeed, that ‘the Premier's 
words would probably obscure, rather than illuminate, 
his mind, for, alas! it is ‘ the admitted fact that there 
is not a single great phrase of Mr. Gladstone in all the 
miles of Hansard’: that ‘not more than one well- 
remembered passage of poetic and apt illustration’ 
occurs in all that Sahara of sophisticated rhetoric in- 
toxicated with the exuberance of its own verbosity. 
‘This lack of memorable phrases and scraps of poetry 
might have been pardoned (or so our Critical Student 
thinks) if Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ lang Scots miles’ had been 
fruitful of other growths. But, unhappily, ‘the charge 
is well founded that there is an utter absence in his 
speeches of pathos.” Now, Mr. Bright had a voice 
‘that was at once calm and laden with passion’ ; it was 
‘impossible to listen even to the first accents of the 
Member for Birmingham without finding one’s senses 
made captive’; for it is a fact, and the Critical Student 
knows it, that he ‘carried his hearer away to the 
'mpyrean, while Mr. Gladstone never once raised him 
from the solid earth.” Worse than all, in so far as the 
Critical Student is concerned, ‘Mr. Bright could 
venture to be pathetic, while Mr. Gladstone has never 
made any man shed a single tear’; while it is beyond 
cavilling that his voice ‘has no power to melt or to lift 
the soul to the regions where shines the light that 
never was on land or sea. And not only is he thus 
d—J unromantical—as who should say unfit to 
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convince a single Irish journalist that there really is 
a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, and all that 
sort of thing—but his moral qualities (and this is serious) 
are (as Mr. T. P. O'Connor might write of Lord 
Randolph’s) replete with dubiety. In effect, ‘ What 
do words mean’ to him? ‘Is not everybody struck, 
on hearing him, with the feeling that he is listening to 
a mighty sophist, an artist with (sic) words, who can 
use them with equal effect to make the right and the 
wrong appear the better reason.” That’s the rub; 
and the Critical Student is not to be done out of 
his dubiety. ‘Would any one, he asks, ‘trust 
to the judgment of Mr. Gladstone the decision of 
some practical question of daily life—the woman he 
would marry, the way to get out of some embarrassment 
involving knowledge of character or tactical manage- 
ment, or any of the many other things that can be 
suggested in which knowledge of the world and a clear 
Briefly, 
he would see him further first. Mr. Gladstone, this 
very critical student is convinced, does not see anything 
clearly. 


perception of realities would be necessary ?” 


Indeed, ‘bis career may have many great 
characteristics ; but it is utterly devoid of fixedness of 
purpose and of stability of opinion.’ He is all right 
when he is in Opposition, and wants to be out of it; 
and it is matter of history that ‘he has never gone on 
the stump without rallying to him the passion, the 
confidence, and the votes of the nation. But he 
cannot be always on the stump. He must sometimes 
sit on the Treasury Bench: when he cools down, and 
would be a scandal even to Little Bethel if it were not for 
his moral earnestness. As to that quality, the Critical 
Student notes that it slumbers not, nor sleeps. None 
the less, as a ‘moral crusader, in which capacity ‘ he 
ought to be judged, he is a failure. No Critical 
Student can overlook the fact that at the time of the 
last crusade one of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘now most pro- 
minent colleagues went about asking even his chance 
acquaintances —of whom, it may be, the C. S. himself 
was one—‘if Mr. Gladstone was not the worst type of 
an unscrupulous political adventurer.” Many, indeed, 
‘regard him as a man of unredeemed hypocrisy’; but 
that is too strong for the Critical Student. After all, 
you know, Mr. Gladstone has not ‘ the coarse personal 
ambition of Sir William Harcourt. And as a 
countryman of the Critical Student's is reported to 
have remarked, when he heard that the hangman had 
promised to work him off with a greased rope, ‘ even 
that same’s a comfort. As a statesman, to be brief, 
the Great Minister must be sent down. Still, he 
should be sent down gently :—‘ His readiness of emotion 
would have suited him better for the stage or for the 
bar’—where that Irish virtue is useful ; ‘ or, perhaps, the 
ideal position, for him, ‘ would be that of a writer ona 
newspaper which was always vehement in its expressions 
of opinions. Unfortunately, however, ‘neither nature 
nor education’ has bestowed upon him the gift ‘ of 
being able to write the English language.’ A most 
melancholy conclusion: especially as he is ‘neither a 
villain nor a saint, but only a humbug, and there is no 
line of life in which, by nature or by education, he is 
fitted to be a humbug with complete success. 

It is time to raise the veil. Who was the Critical 
Student: Who wrote these commonplaces—willing 


to wound but yet inept to strike * You may see their 
antithesis any day you like to open the daily or weekly 
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S—n. In truth, the Critical Student of °86 is the 
‘TT. PY of 93. Here is the Irish Politician. ‘There— 
there with ‘the marvellous brown eyes’—is the Irish 
Politician’s Victim. Let them huddle together —lost 
in the Empyrean, or bathed in the Light that Didn't 
Ought to Be—for the pair they are! 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


NORTH from These States Navahoe came and 

gazed upon the new-built yachts of the Old 
Country, yet has she had small measure of conquest. 
She has beaten the acknowledged failure of our four 
new craft; she has sailed match and match with 
Satanita ; and she has been soundly drubbed by each 
of the Watson champions, Valkyrie and Britannia. 
Thus far that is her record, nor is such * form’ as she 
has shown like to alter materially in the many races 
and matches yet to come. Save for a couple of the 
four cup-defenders now awaiting the Valhyric across the 
water, we thay surely take it that Navahoce is the apple 
of the Messrs. Herreshoff’s eye. She was built with the 
purpose, manifest and announced, of showing an effete 
Britain how the American Eagle could skim the seas. 
Puffed up with pride in their retention of the America’s 
Cup, the yachtsmen of New York and Boston forgot 
all about the ‘ new deed’ and the consequent facilities 
for outbuilding, while they ignored the oft-repeated 
charge that not Mayflower, nor Puritan, nor Volun- 
teer was precisely suited for crossing the Atlantic. 
‘That we have had the same possibility of outbuilding 
is true enough, but no one can urge that we dare not 
essay the ocean passage. For Valkyric was built 
to that end, and Britannia is fully equal in strength, 
as are the other twain. 
the Navahoe is in a way more glorious than was the 
downfall of the V'histle, and Mr. G. L. Watson, the 
Messrs. Henderson, and Clyde herself may legitimately 
congratulate themselves on having more than 
redeemed the defeat of 87. It is all very well for the 
Messrs. Herreshoff to cry out (so the cable sings) that 
their creature was not properly sailed that fated after- 
noon last week. Yet our own experts (including even 
the Nestor of 7'he T'imes, to whom all others bow the 
head) hold an opposite—and damnatory—view. She 
could not carry her canvas, and after a deplorable 
display of unseaworthiness she accepted the inevitable 
and retired dishonoured from the contest. Whether or 
not she carried anything away is nothing to the point ; 
it was already manifest that she was over-sparred—that 
with her standing outfit she must be reckoned a mere 
racing-machine, fitted only for fair weather. Her 
behaviour next day fully bore out this opinion. She 
vaunted as much canvas as her rivals, but she had per- 
force to luff up into every gust to avoid capsize: the 
while the British craft slipped away with the water 
laughing through their lee channels.. 

Can it be true that one of the Messrs. Herreshoff 
has also declared that ‘ Navahoe was not an ideal racer’ ? 
that ‘Mr. Carroll wanted a cruising and racing craft 
combined, and these two objects could not be success- 
fully obtained in the same boat’? Is not such a state- 
ment, translated into English, precisely the equivalent 
of what we have been saying for years past? ‘The 
racing yachts built in America are not suited for 
cruising: they are merely racing machines, ‘To 


Therefore, the overthrow of 
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win back the America’s Cup we must pit against 
them a craft which is enough of a cruiser to 
cross the Atlantic with a fair measure of safety, 
Such is our own Valkyrie: such the Herreshoffs, 
And Valkyric has shown herself the better 
ot the two. Now she has but to reach New York to 
set the seal to her fame. After all, should she fai]— 
as we have little doubt she will—she will not be shamed 


Navahoe. 


thereby. She will merely have proved, once and for all, 
that so long as the Cup can be defended by a machine 
which is not ‘a cruising and racing craft combined’, 
It is also 
worthy of note that .Vavuhoe was originally even more 
tender than she is. 
that before she left New York a large quantity of lead, 
which had been moulded inside her frames, was at great 


it is obviously useless to go on challenging. 


It seems to have been forgotten 


inconvenience removed and transferred to her keel. It 
is this that has caused her length on the water-line to 
exceed by fully two feet the original eighty-five of her 
builders and designers, 


THE RE-ANNENATION OF BRITRAIN 


I’ only Mr. Andrew Carnegie would but turn Ins 
l If he would 
but take up the turf, or the ring, or American politics, 
or the theatres of the Boulevards, at least it would 
keep him out of harm’s way. As it is, we shall be 
forced before long into the establishment of a 
National Almshouse for Benevolent Millionaires merely 


hand to some useful vice or other! 


as a means of self-defence. Nothing can quench the 
man’s resolution to make us good and happy. You 
would imagine that an Iron King (or whatever else it is) 
would be satisfied with settling the true principles of 
the use of wealth in a book, the true methods of its 
production by the aid of the United States army, 
and would have no lust to go one better on that 
resonant pian of 7'rinmmphant Democracy. But to our 
Mineral King there is but one thing irresistible of things 
that are, and that is the sight of ignorance or weak- 
ness among his fellow men. As his eye ranged over 
the world, it was inevitable that sooner or later it 
should strike him that These States of which he is so 
particular an adornment is not under the same govern- 
ment as poor old Scotia, whence his grandeur originally 
We had our fears that the fact could not long 
escape his penetrating eye. Now he has found it out and 
he is immovably resolved to make us happy. Te has 
decided to re-unite the tardy British Isles with the 
United States—to make one firm or trust of them. l’or 
the attainment of this end Mr. Carnegie has three 
devices. The first is to write an article in the North 
American Review, where it fell in with Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who unluckily was enticed by it into his Canadian 
heresy, with the result that there was some of it left after 
all. ‘The second was to reprint the article as the last 
chapter of J'riwmphant Democracy, in which dress 1t 
caught the eye, and felt the rod, of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Thirdly, the scheming father went begging 
with it in a four-in-hand through Scotland—what he 
calls ‘a short campaign of explanation through my 
native land.’ . 
There, pending the introduction of synchronous Bills 
on both sides of the Pool, the affair yet hangs. But 
if we are to lie down with the Yankee, let us try while 1t 
is yet time to familiarise ourselves with the reasons that 


sprung. 
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underlie the scheme ; so it will come less astoundingly in 


the event. ‘The arguments for the recovery of the lost 
sheep of the United Kingdom are many. First, says 
Mr. Carnegie, let us never remember that Pitt and 
Burke were at one time disposed to retain the Union, to 
say nothing of Samuel and John Adams (Mass.), Lee, 
and Jobn Jay. Next, he goes on to explain that in 
language and literature, religion and law uniformity 
has always existed. ‘’The books and periodicals’, he con- 
tinues, ‘read upon both sides of the Atlantic are rapidly 
becoming the same.’ ‘That language remains uniform 
is his next contention, and we guess that’s about square 
too. ‘The first argument ends there. ‘The next is that 
Mr. Carnegie recently travelled from San Francisco to 
Britain. And the first half of the journey was done in 
a moving hotel, the other half in an ocean greyhound. 
‘Over land and sea,’ he bursts out,‘ we had travelled under 
the best conditions of theday. No luxury was wanting.’ 
The moving hotel was the best of its kind, as was 
also the greyhound. ‘That obviates the argument from 
distance. Mr. Carnegie can take a greyhound, replete 
with every luxury, and travel under the best conditions 
from Liverpool to Sandy Hook in a little over five days. 
They could hardly get into mischief, even at Home- 
stead, in so short a time. Argument three : Cablegrams. 
Argument four: 'The fleet of These States, reinforced 
by our own, would sweep the seas. All other nations 
would be afraid and ‘naturally disarm’. Mr. Carnegie 
would not let them fight each other, disliking that 
stain on the earth, the murder of men by men—again, 
even at Homestead. It is premised that the other 
nations would also combine not to fight with Mr. 
Carnegie’s firm. But there is (fifth) a higher considera- 
tion, proceeds in hushed tones the Gospeller of Wealth 
—the consideration of dollars. The blessings of the 
McKinley Bill would presumably be extended to Britain, 
and ‘the American would find the latter the best 
summer home within his reach —in short, ‘his restful 
park’, Sixthly, it will make us so proud of ourselves. 
Had the Republic remained a mere colony, he cries in 
triumph, ‘it would never have discovered its Franklin, 
Adams, Ilamilton and Hancock.’ 

It may be, but we doubt. We believe that nothing 
could have prevented the citizens of those misguided 
States from discovering their Hancock. And for our own 
part we do not want their Hancock. It may be, as our 
millionaire consoles us, that the proposal to take us into 
Canaan would ‘ not seem anything novel to them. They 
are used to territorial extension... But the truth must 
out. We are not used to being annexed, and not even 
the prospect of ‘ all the deference due to age and mother- 
hood ° will beat down our foolish prejudice—no, nor even 
to be dismembered of India, the Church, the House of 
Lords, and the Queen. It may be that thereby ‘all the 
Saints in the Calendar would give place to St. Victoria.’ 
It may even be that ‘there would be but two names set 
apart for ever in the annals of the English-speaking race 

names further beyond all names than any name now 
known on earth is beyond that of all his fellows— 
Victoria and Washington—patron saints of our race.’ 
Just fancy that! ‘For sucha mission and for such a 
destiny even Queen Victoria on bended knee might 
pray,” She might, but we doubt if she will. It is 
more likely that she will go on as a mere Queen and 
eave the rubric in the serene possession of St. 
Washington, and St. Hancock, and St. Carnegie. 
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BITTER MEMORIES 


BY AN EX-FENIAN 


OME time ago Mr. Gladstone wrote a very sensational 
\ paper in one of the monthlies dealing with the horrors 
attending and following the Ninety-eight Rebellion, his 
object being to show the cruelties inflicted on the Irish 
people in the near past, and the reparation England owes 
Ireland for those cruelties. Strange, that having legislated 
for the Sister Isle during the best part of a long life- 
time the veteran statesman really should bethink him of 
learning something of modern Irish history. He opened 
it at the bloody page of 1798—and, lo! a horrible revela- 
tion, in itself a convincing argument in favour of Home 
Rule. He knew all (almost) about the brain-born tragedies 
of the old Greeks but nothing about the real tragedies of 
the house next door, whose internal life he had been trying 
to shape all those years. And there are hundreds of edu- 
cated Englishmen like him. They sit down in philosophic 
mood in their studies to solve the Irish question, just as 
the editor of an English educational paper, for instance, 
would apply himself to the solution of a geometrical 
problem submitted to him by an Irish student. But in 
our political mathematics circles have more than one 
centre, and parallel lines often meet, and things equal 
to the same are by no means equal to one another, 
Conclusions to convince us—J/rish conclusions—will not 
But Mr. Gladstone turned 
to the study of Irish history too late in the day ; in fact, 
the study at any time of that history, written in blood 
and tears, is unprofitable, except as throwing a lurid 


follow from English premises. 


light on the causes of Irish disloyalty. The book is 
writ, for evil uot for good, and the rubbing in of all the 
grandmotherly legislation of the G. O. M. will not rub 
out the blood-gouts on its pages. It is our Bible of 
Bitter Memories, to which, in darkness of spirit, we refer 
too often. We are continually ‘looking backward’, 
continually reaping a crop from the living past. It may 
be that the blood-writing will pale and disappear in 
time, but that time is far distant. 
and hope. 


Now, let us see who and what keeps the (to us) sacred 


England must wait 


fires aflame on the altars of memory. Why, our literature, 
ephemeral and fixed, our agitators and our teachers. By 
these I mean the schoolmasters who live and move 
amongst us and teach the little ones, as they taught their 
fathers. I do not go the length of Fletcher of Saltoun 
in his belief in the potency of a people’s songs; yet 
it must be confessed that the songs of the Irish peasantry, 
sung at fair and wedding and wake, sung in the harvest 
field and by kitchen fires in the long winter nights, have 
had much to do in keeping alive the spirit of Irish 
nationality—which means hatred of England. 
eight gave us plenty of ‘ Croppy ’ ballads—‘ treason 


Ninety- 


songs’—which were sung with lowered voice and 
vengeful intonation by the sons and grandsons of those 
who fought at Tubberneerin, Enniscorthy, and Vinegar 
Hill. And they were rousing, healthy ballads, too, for 
all who clung to the watchword, ‘ Ireland a nation.’ The 
Forty-eight movement was floated into being by oratory 
and song—by the ‘sword speeches’ of Meagher and 
the melodious and spirit-stirring battle-cries of ‘Thomas 
The rebellion of Forty-eight proved the truth 
The people were not 


Davis. 
of Fletcher of Saltoun’s theory. 
bitterly oppressed in those days: they arose at the call 
of the minstrel and the orator, with but a faint idea of 
ultimate success, and ennobled by the thought, ‘It is 
sweet to die for one’s country.’ Ireland was then a one- 


newspaper country, as far as the populace was concerned : 
for The Nation, the organ of the Young Irelanders, was the 
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only newspaper which circulated amongst the cabin homes 
of the people. It was sixpence a copy, and two or three 
in every village clubbed together to purchase it, and the 
schoolmaster read its fiery leaders and its battle-songs of 
the Irish Rolands by the winter firesides to rounds of all- 
too sympathetic listeners. 

There may not be poetry of the imaginative kind in the 
following lines, but there is certainly fire enough to heat 
the blood of the most lethargic Irishman : 


Back, each knave who faints or falters, 
On! true heart that never alters, 

On! stout arm no terrors weaken, 
Bruce’s star and Tell’s your beacon ; 
Strike !—that stroke is many a day due ; 
Aid yourselves, and God will aid you ! 


And who would be a traitor to the cause whose heart had 
danced to— 

My native heath is brown beneath, 

My native waters blue, 

- But crimson red o’er both shall spread, 
Ere I am false to you, 
Dear Land, 
Ere I am false to you. 


And what a gifted band of honest enthusiasts those Forty- 
eight leaders were—Davis and O’ Dougherty, McGee and 
Mitchell and Martin, and of those now living, Charles 
Gavan Duffy and Lady Wilde! But their rebellion wasa 
sentimental one, sanctified by patriotism and genius. 
Bitter memories of Ninety-eight supplied fuel to the 
flames—alas ! Irish history in its every page can supply 
inflammable material to rebel and agitator. 

The Fenian Movement is now sufficiently far removed 
from us to be clear of the clouds of prejudice and mis- 
representation that so long hid its meaning and motif from 
English eyes. It, too, was a sentimental rebellion, strongly 
inoculated with the Republican spirit. But its leaders 
were honest and pure of purpose. Not a man of them 
had a selfish motive in view ; not a man of them (putting 
aside a few base informers) could be bought by English 
gold. They went out into the broad light of day with 
guns in their hands, and proclaimed to all men the faith 
that was in them, and sealed their treason, some on the 
scaffold, some in guerilla fight on the hillsides; many 
expiated their crime—so-called—by prolonged imprison- 
ment. Say what you will, their cause was holy. If the 
Poles were deserving of sympathy in their uprising against 
the Muscovite, so were they. Fenianism was not without 
its poets, but it had not the grand orchestral accompani- 
ment of the Young Ireland movement. But its Lory of 
the Hill, Rising of the Moon, and March of the Fenian Men 
may still be heard in full chorus in many a Munster valley 
when the ‘ bhoys’ are ‘rolling home in the morning.’ 

And now I come to the Home Rule Movement. I look 
around and ask myself who are those men and what is their 
object. I see a lot of hungry lawyers who wish to ‘ boss’ 
what they call an Irish Parliament, which, if granted, 
will simply be a ‘ glorified County Council.’ Ireland has 
had a bitter experience of lawyer politicians. Judge 
Keogh’s ‘brass band’ sounds a warning echo from the 
past to every Irishman who has ears to hear. Where were 
those men twenty-five years ago when patriotism meant 
the scaffold or the dungeon? Parnell knew them, and 
hardly allowed one of them to touch the skirt of his coat. 
And we, Irishmen, know them as he knew them—as 
hungry place-hunters who would sell their country to- 
morrow for a consideration, and thank God they had a 
country to sell. There are two or three honest Irishmen 
amongst the Nationalists of both sections, but too few to 
sweeten the corrupt mass. Home Rule is not the end: 
if granted, it may be the beginning of the end. We have 
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not fought and hoped and sorrowed for seven centuries to 
see our long-cherished hopes realised in—Tim Healy as 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


OMETIMES I am concerned, thinking of my contem- 
poraries—those, I mean, who are not of Us, and are 
yet from the accidents of life more or less my intimates, 
I mean those frank young barbarians who were some of 
my comrades at school and at Oxford, or from family or 
other ties familiar to me, whom I meet at my barbarian 
club (as I call it) or at dinners or country houses, who, 
knowing that I am young in mere years, and seeing that 
1 take a part in their conversation, think me one of them- 
selves. In truth, I find it restful to listen to their simple, 
homely talk, even to share their kindly, honest pleasures. 
I like to see their fresh young faces sparkle with 
merriment, as I suit some piece of simple irony to their 
comprehension, to watch their pathetic (is it not ?) appre- 
ciation of their little successes in love and sport. Yet 
often, as I sit listening to their prattle, I feel wistful, 
thinking of what I have lost to gain any difference from 
them, wistful and almost regretful ; I feel old, so old, sad, 
and very weary. I have eaten of the Tree of Knowledge, or 
rather of Thought, and lo! it is bitter in my mouth. But 
these are not the reflections I intended to make: I have 
chosen my part; /e jeu est fait... 1 was saying I am some- 
times concerned when I think of my contemporaries. It 
is not that I feel I neglect any duty of making them even 
as myself. The poor Doctor was warning of that futility : 
and moreover these young lives are better as they are. 
Should I cloud their unsophisticated happiness with ques- 
tions they can never answer, with doubts they can never 
solve? Ah, no indeed. Not from heaven, as the poet feigned, 
came the precept ‘ Know thyself’. But I sometimes ask 
myself: is it fair? I take their all, as it were, and give 
them so little of myself. They open themselves to me 
and keep nothing back, while I show them but one 
side, and an unimportant side, of my life and character. 
Now, as I would wish to be remembered with kindness by 
my fellows, I set down in this place my justification. It 
shows how I tried to be frank and to leave no_ possibility 
of suspicion of deceit or reserve, and how it was proved 
to me that a lower cannot graspa higher mind, and is 
in fact impatient of its existence, so that one may fairly 
give his comrades only what they are fitted to receive. 
So far as my memory serves me, I set down the 
incident exactly as it occurred, even to the curious and 
sometimes coarse dialect of my young friend. 

I was arranging my room after breakfast, repairing the 
ungracious stiffness which is always the beginning of the 
trials of my day, when it struck me that my new rg 
matched ill with my smoking suit. The better to test it 
{ had sat down on the floor, when the door was flung 
violently open, and a needlessly loud voice proclaimed a 
typical Barbarian. ‘ Hullo, Tubby, as bad as all that ?’ 
It was not the meaningless nickname that distressed me: 
I permit it for its obvious affection. But my nerves are 
not what they were, and I felt helpless as 1 watched him 
hang his hat on my little Ganymede, and pull—so irra- 
tionally-—the chair I call my Lady’s Chair from the spot 
where long thought had placed it, and fill the room with 
the smoke of his cigar: I had denied myself a cigarette 
for my roses’ sake. He was a dear creature, but he was 
the World, which had stormed my little fort of indi- 
viduality. My cat came purring to comfort me, and I 
took courage to say what was on my mind. ‘Sit down, 
Frank,’ I said ; ‘I have something to say to you. * ae 
here, Tubby, I want you to come racing.’ Racing, racins* 
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How dear and how distant it all was! ‘ Ah, Frank,’ I 
said, ‘ when you have heard me you will understand why 
I cannot go with you ’—for to the dust and the noise of a 
racecourse I can no longer accommodate myself. ‘Not 
bad news, old man?’ His sympathy touched me ; I rose 
and looked down at him sadly. ‘I fear it will be so to 
you. Then I thought I would prepare him, and going to 
the table took from the secret drawer my Ballad of 
Shameful Kisses. ‘Read it, I said simply. I watched 
his face, but his class is trained to conceal emotion, and 
he covered his with foolish jests. ‘Poetry!’ he said. 
‘Tubby the Troubadour ....O Lord!.... Thanks 
very much, old man; I’m not a good judge, but it seems 
to rhyme all right. Rather steep, though, ain’t it? 
What you might call indecent; what? But are you 
coming racing?’ ‘I showed you my Ballad, I said 
slowly, ‘that you may know what a gulf there is 
between us.” ‘You mean, he rejoined with his vacant 
laugh, ‘ that it’s a record of your experiences. I blush for 
you, Tubby. I think you're a very wicked young man. 
But will you come racing or not?’ ‘Frank, I beg your 
pardon. You see—do you not ?—tbat our intercourse has 
been one-sided. You have told me without reserve all 
your life ‘I’m damned if I have, the poor boy 
interrupted: but I continued pitilessly, ‘ And I, my dear 





child, have lived a life apart, which you can never enter. 
Art, my poor Frank .. .’ Here he broke in with a laugh, 
and threw a cushion at me, and his horseplay finally 
stopped me. ‘Shut up, Tubby. I give you ten minutes 
to dress. As for art and all those sort of things, if you 
take my advice you'd chuck the whole boiling. It’s all 
very well for some chaps, but it’s not in your line; you 
don’t understand it, and people laugh at you—I mean they 
will langh at you, don’t you know? You don’t look like 
it; you do yourself too well, and all that.’ 

Poor Frank! I let him have his way and we went 
racing together, and I soothed his jealousy. I suppose he 
could not understand why I was so gentle with him that 


? 


day, 


TUTMEN AND TRIBUTERS 


\ ioe Cornish tin-miner occupies what is probably an 

unique position in the field of labour. One might 
discourse at length concerning the extreme poverty of his 
wages: for he is perhaps the sole exception to the rule 
which pays the skilled labourer better than the unskilled 
hand, the man whose work is continually dangerous than 
the man who toils at ease. In other trades most men may 
be said to sell themselves to the paymaster, body and 
soul, for a certain part of each day. The miner, on the 
contrary, is just as much his own master as is a high-class 
‘closer’ of boots or an outside contributor to a journal. 
le works as much as he pleases, and no more. Partly 
because there are scarce any underground workers en- 
gaged at a fixed rate, and partly for reasons to be set forth 
hereafter, strikes are practically unknown in his history. 
But there was a strike the other day, and it originated 
solely in the attempt of a ‘captain’ to interfere (as 
they said) with the time-honoured liberties of his men. 
His demands were moderate enough, in all conscience ; 
but, being at variance with the custom of these parts, they 
excited a pathetic indignation. 

Miners, then, are practically of two classes. When 
they are engaged in breaking out the tin-stuff, and sending 
itto the surface to be ‘dressed ’, they are usually ‘on 
tribute’, That is, they offer on the ‘ setting-day ’—which 
usually comes at the end of every two months—to take 
and work a given ‘ pitch ’, upon the condition of receiving 
a fixed proportion of the value of the stuff they ‘send to 
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grass’, Sometimes, when the ground is apparently of 

great richness, they must be content to take only a few 

shillings in the pound ; but where it seems to be poor, they 

may sometimes get as many as twelve or thirteen. The 

pitches are let as the result of public competition, and 

it is, of course, the object of the underground-agent 

(representing the shareholders) to get them taken at as 

low a ‘tribute’ as the miners will accept. The system 

has this advantage: that both employers and employed 

are assured of getting something for something. The 

employer takes a definite profit on every ton of black tin 

returned ; the men’s wages are in direct proportion to 

their industry. There are likewise many disadvantages. 

The cost of working a mine—keeping it free from water, 

and so on—remains to all intents the same whether the 

workers be one hundred or five. Now, it sometimes happens 

that a gang of tributers discovers, deceived by the look 

of the ground, that it has bought its bargain dear: or 
it has taken a poor pitch on such terms that the job 
must prove unprofitable. For, be it observed, from the 
‘tribute’ must be deducted the cost of returning the 
stuff, with that of the supplies of divers sorts the men 
have from the mine. The charge for returning—which 
includes winding, sampling, etc.—is at the rate of so 
much per ton on the tin-stuff, and is fixed by a sliding- 
scale : increasing with, but not in proportion to, the rich- 
ness of the ore. In such a case, the gang will abstain from 
work almost entirely. The mine is still paying its fixed 
charges, and, in so far as these men are concerned, is 
getting no return. An ingenious method of fraud has 
been practised. At no great distance from each other you 
have two pitches: in one the ground is so good that the 
men take only twenty per cent. of the value of what- 
ever they send to grass; in the other so poor that the 
tribute runs as high as sixty or even sixty-five per 
cent. The two gangs conspire: the greater part of the 
stuff from the first pitch is mixed with that from the 
second, and is sent therefrom to grass. It thus gets 
paid for at the rate of twelve or thirteen shillings instead 
of four shillings in the pound, and the two gangs divide 
the difference. But this sort of thing takes a lot of 
doing ; and detection is usually easy. 

The average earnings of these tributers are very low: 
they certainly do not reach £4 per month. Eut there are 
sometimes windfalls. It may be seen, for example, as the 
new setting-day approaches, that a pitch which, by reason 
of its poorness, is being worked at high tribute, is getting 
rich. The gang no longer labours, very devoutly, and at 
the setting-day takes the same pitch, if it can, at the old 
tribute. And, once this new bargain is concluded, the men 
fall to work at high pressure, and send up as much as pos- 
sible of the rich stuff during the next two months: so that 
they have a really handsome sum to divide. By that time, 
of course, the secret of the ground has come out; and if 
they would take the same pitch for yet another period 
they must do so at a tribute very largely reduced. Atthe 
Levant Mine, for example, a gang of late was working in 
the 278-fathom level on a tribute of 12s. inthe pound. It 
chanced upon a rich ‘ pocket’ of tin; it broke something 
like twelve tons of the tinstuff; and, dressed, these twelve 
tons were found to contain three tons sixteen cwt. of 
black tin, which left a hundred and one sovereigns to 
divide ; when the tribute was at once reduced to four 
shillings. Yet another example may be quoted from the 
biography of a certain Methodist who worked in the now 
abandoned Perran district : he and his mates once took 
up £95 per man as the wages of the two months betwixt 
setting-day and setting-day. These examples should 
suffice to show that it is worth the miner’s while to know 
tin when he sees it; and ¢he expert in this line has been 
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heard to confess that many an old tributer could give him 
—him even !—lessons. 

What is called ‘tut-work’ is where men go driving 
levels or sinking shafts, rather with the object of 
opening up fresh ground than of sending tin-stuff to 
grass. They are paid at a given rate for every fathom 
of level or shaft of specified dimensions. Here again 
the rate is entirely regulated by competition, and 
depends upon the seeming hardness of the ground. And 
here also it is open to men to make bargains extra- 
ordinarily good or bad. Sometimes it is found that the 
work costs the miner well-nigh as much to do as the 
mine has agreed to pay when it is done. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, advance is easier than was anticipated, 
and then the men work almost incessantly : knowing that 
at the next setting-day they will have to accept a lower 
price, and naturally resolving to make hay while the 
sun shines. And, even as the tributer sometimes chances 
upon a rich pocket, so the tutman comes occasionally 
upon a great ‘vug,’ or natural hollow, and many yards 
are made in a single moment. The story is told of a set 
of men who saw their borer (they were making a hole 
for blasting-powder) disappear suddenly into the solid 
rock. They were on the roof of a great cavern, into 
which the borer had fallen; it was easily broken through ; 
and they were paid exactly as if they had blasted and 
bored through yards and yards. Such a stroke of luck is 
called a‘ sturt’; and when it falls the wise man buys 
or builds himself a cottage. 

It will be seen, then, that if he be poorly paid the 
Cornish miner has at least the privilege of being to a 
great extent his own master. He works when he likes, 
and only then; and sometimes he counts less upon his 
mineral earnings than upon what he may earn in another 
ealling. And, being a rather sensible person on the whole, 
he recognises that if he choose to stay in Cornwall he must 
be content with very small wages. He is not tempted to 
madness by the talk of agitators who counsel strikes ; for 
he has no desire to kick against the pricks. And he knows 
well enough that most Cornish mines are worked at a 
considerable loss, and that even those which do give 
dividends cannot be said to bloat the capitalist much; 
since the shareholders in any of them (barring only 
the magnificent Dolcoath) may learn at an hour's notice 
that the property in which their capital is sunk has turned 
worthless. Which things were not clearly explained to a 
certain amazing demagogue, who went down into Cornwall 
to render unto Mr. Conybeare the assistance of his elo- 
quence. He told a crowded audience that he didn’t put 
much on religion: and they, being Methodists one and 
all_-whether by their own professions or by the more 
important facts of birth and breeding—stared at him 
pityingly, as men regard the ‘loony’ who clowns it 
for the amusement of the crowd on Saturdays or at 
the Whitsun Fair. Then he proceeded to the main part 
of his oration: advising them to gather in their thousands, 
seize the engine-houses, stop the pumps—and thereby 
flood the mines. All this as a means of getting higher 
wages! Now the men knew pretty accurately what pro- 
portion of the mines in that locality would be deemed 
worth the expense of ‘ forking,’ or pumping dry, if once 
they did get flooded ; and, because the creature was a 
friend of Mr, Conybeare’s they neither interrupted nor 
entreated him with violence. But here is a scrap of 
dialogue overheard upon the stairs as the audience 
struggled forth into the street: ‘What fashion chap is 
that there?’ ‘Aw! He! Don’t ’ee knaw?.... He’s 
a fool.’ Yet—and here is the thing that makes one 
doubt of their cleverness after all—yet they return their 
Conybeare. 
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ST. ANDREWS WITCHES 


ITCH-LORE in Scotland is catholic in_ its 
habitation. Most Scotch towns and villages have 
some relic, literary or material, of witches and their ways, 
Here it is a broom-stick or some less familiar portion of 
the witch’s professional equipment ; there the unhallowed 
memory is kept green by literature alone—by the innumer- 
able unpenned chapters of tradition that have ‘ won their 
way to the mythical’; in a third quarter you come on no 
particular wealth of legend, but in the nomenclature of 
street, of loch, of moor, the witches have left their mark 
to show that they passed that way. It is thus in Edin- 
burgh that such strange images as the tremendous Major 
Weir's have left an awful something over certain quarters 
of the town: a Presence which suffers no city corpora- 
tion with its bag of Bank-holiday appellations to eclipse 
its memory, dub the Provost and the Bailies never so 
wisely. At St. Andrews there is a Witch’s Lake, 
This is no lake in the accepted sense, but a pool 
shut in by a ledge of rock from the open sea, _ It 
has seen strange things. For here, as you surmise, the 
witches were tested. If you were suspected of witch- 
craft, that is, you were haled to the lake side and thrown 
into the water. Suppose you sank (and were drowned), 
you were not a witch; and those who had drowned 
you (including your most intimate friends and all your 
relations) had the consolation of knowing that you would 
not go to Hell—at least for witchcraft. But, on the 
other hand, suppose you floated, why then you clearly 
were a witch: and the people in the rock pulled you out 
and carefully burned you. Individual records of individual 
testings there are none. And why ? Because the thing was 
toocommon. Mark, too, that the name has come down from 
time immemorial, a relic of days when such nicknames 
were not given in sport. And so, too—no more than 
of other common offences and punishments under the 
criminal code—one finds but few tales of these St. 
Andrew’s witches in that local unwritten lore which 
has preserved the place’s phasmatology. Ghosts have 
an eternal interest of their own, an interest apart, 
that owes not a little perhaps to the voice of the scoffer: 
for his ineredulity cannot fail to fan the flame 
of devout belief. Witches, on the other hand, have 
no such adventitious ally. Their familiarity undoes them. 
A Scots child hears of their class of misdemeanour, and its 
penalty, as of something no more remarkable and interesting 
than any other obsolete offence and punishment—such, 
say, as hanging for theft; the mythical has no more 
chance to grow green around them than round the 
decrees and duties of a Scots Sheriff Substitute. Thus in 
Mr. Hay-Fleming’s edition of the Kirk-Sessions Records of 
St. Andrews you turn to the mention of witches to find 
them passed by, as ina modern list of drunk and disorderly 
citizens. It is distressing, but it is the fact. 

Yet James Shairp, archbishop and primate, is naturally 
an exception. Black, black, are the things recorded of him. 
You knowthat when they slew him at Magus Muir,a bumble. 
bee flew out of his snuff-box where no bumble-bee should 
or could have been under natural circumstances. Well, that 
insect was no other than the devil, and James Shairp, if 
not a witch, was a naughty wizard. Wodrow the chronicler 
knew about it, and you find some very damaging stories 
about the archbishop in his Analecta, Here is one. It 
fell about a certain spring time (when the hawthorn was 
blooming by that very cairn on Magus Muir, it is pleasant, 
if a trifle obvious, to reflect) that the archbishop had got 
him to Edinburgh, with all his court, to prosecute certain 
nonconformist clergy. One morning he called one to 
him, a body servant, and bade him hasten to St Andrews 
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to the archiepiscopal palace there, and bring thence cer- 
tain papers which he would find in a table in the library. 
The fellow rode off, and got to St. Andrews late in the 
He went to the room as he had been com- 
manded, and there, at the table, sat the archbishop 


afternoon. 


At first 
he was glued to the ground with wonder, and then re- 


whom he had left that morning in Edinburgh. 


covering he stammered, ‘ Your Grace must have ridden 
fast to be here before me’—or words to that purpose. 
But the archbishop only looked at him steadily. The 
fellow was daunted now as well as surprised, and leaving 
the room he sought the archbishop’s secretary, and told 
him that His Grace had returned, ‘Impossible,’ said 
the other; and he proved that none but the messenger 
had entered the house that day. The servant insisted. 
Then the two looked at one another, and went upstairs 
together. They were making for the library, when lo! 
there at the door stood the archbishop. The secretary 
hailed him. Never a word said he, but he looked at the 
pair, ‘very black and pale’. Then the secretary and ser- 
vant turned and ran, And they took horse and rode to 
Edinburgh, and getting there at dawn went to the arch- 
bishop and told him what they had seen, And Shairp 
but looked at them and said: ‘It will be best for you 
both to say nothing of this to any.’ 

More definite is this. Shairp was presiding—con- 
jointly with the Duke of Rothes—over a convention 
at St. Andrews which dealt, among other business, with 
To the court there came 
an old woman, gravely suspected. Shairp took her 
examining in hand, asking her certain questions, and 
notably what she had been doing in his garden the night 
before. The old woman said vaguely, ‘I was not doing 
witcheraft, but seeking to combat those that do.’ At 


cases of suspected witchcraft. 


this the archbishop looked uncomfortable, and hastily 
whispered the Duke of Rothes that this was obviously a 
witch, and had best be packed off at once over sea to the 
plantations, Rothes, however, was struck with her answer, 
and pressed the woman further, bidding her tell all she 
knew. She said, ‘I will, if His Grace the Archbishop 
will say who was with him in his library between nine and 
eleven last night.’ Now again the archbishop grew black 
and pale, and calling that the woman was ‘gyte’ he dis- 
But Rothes followed the beldam, and 
asked who was with the archbishop. 


‘the great muckle black Devil.’ 


missed the court. 
‘It was, said she, 


Can any one doubt, after this, the nature of the bumble- 
bee that flew out of the snuft-box years after, on Magus 
Muir? But surely there must be other stories about 
Shairp—stories, that is, which one can print without 
indecorum in this place? Indecorous ones abound, such 
as that one about .... but nothing shall draw them 
from us. Mr. Hay-Fleming is a man filled with anti- 
Or Mr. Linskill— 
aman as gifted as he is multiple? Won't he come 
forward, and tell us what we ought to know about St. 
Andrews witches ? 


quarian lore; won't he unbosom ? 


Will he at least not tell who was the 
old woman burned on a very bleak day in November, 
who—for that she was cold—warmed her hands at the 
kindling pyre? Surely as pathetic a tale of the sort as 
goes round! 


THE SEAMAN EARL—II 


I ETWEEN 1589 and 1597 the Earl of Cumberland 

made six voyages. He did not go on them ail, 
and some were unprofitable. But three were among 
the most notable adventures of the heroic Elizabethan 
time, and to them we shall confine ourselves, leaving the 
ninth—the last and the most famous of the Earl’s forays 
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—to be dealt with by itself. The three are those of 
1589, 1592, and 1594, 

1589—to describe it compendiously by its date—was a 
typical example of those ‘voyages to the Isles,’ which 
formed a great part of the naval wars of the time. By 
‘the Isles’ were meant generally the Azores, which were 
the regular place of call for the Portuguese ships on their 
way home from the East Indies, and the Spanish flota 
on its way back from the West Indies. The regular 
course of one of these voyages was this. The English 
squadron, sometimes composed of private ships, some- 
times partly of private and partly of Queen’s vessels» 
sailed from Plymouth about midsummer. It ran across to 
the coast of Spain, picking up what it could, but mainly 
intent on gathering information about the expected 
movements of the carracks and the flofa. This know- 
ledge was obtained either from the traders at Tangier, 
who had constant dealings with Cadiz and Seville, or from 
the so-called Scottish traders who were found in and about 
Spanish ports all through the war. Asa rule they were really 
owned by Englishmen, doing a contraband trade under a 
neutral flag. There was nothing Scottish about them 
except their colours and a few of the crew, both carried as 
We greatly blamed the Dutch for doing this sort 
of thing: but we did it ourselves—so hard is it to keep an 
When some certainty had been reached as 
to expected movements, or if it did not appear that 
the carracks and galleons had been ordered to stay 
out for that year, the squadron made its way to the Isles, 
and there waited for its expected prize. In 1589 the Earl 
followed the regular course. He made for the Azores, 
overhauling neutrals on the way in search of goods, and 
took his station off St. Michael’s in the Isles, flying 
the Spanish flag to deceive the enemy. The fortunes of 
the voyage were bad and good. The Portuguese car- 
racks reached the Isles with their crews half destroyed 
with scurvy and little able for resistance. But they 
reached Tercera, and, learning that an attack by the 
English was expected, pushed on at once for home, and 
reached Lisbon in safety. Meanwhile the Earl was picking 
up small prizes,andransoming the little coasttowns. He took 
fourteen vessels, one of which was very valuable. On the 
other hand, his boat was chased near St. Michael’s by a 


a blind, 


even balance ! 


‘monstrous fish’, which appears to have inspired no small 
terror. In an attack on some Brazilian ships at Fayal he 
lost eighty men, had his own head broken with stones 
and his legs burnt with ‘fire balls—some kind of hand- 
grenades we presume. Monson says that the Earl was 
much influenced by the advice of his captain, Christopher 
Lister, a man ‘who as he was rash so was he valiant.’ 
Lister’s advice did not turn out well. He induced the 
Karl to send him home before the squadron with the most 
valuable of all the prizes, It was a proper measure enough 
—if the end had been happy; but the prize became a 
total wreck at Helcliff in Cornwall, and Lister perished 
with all his men. Still the other prizes proved of such 
accompt as to repay all expenses, and to leave a clear 
margin of profit. 

The voyage of 1592 is, or ought to be, highly memorable 
among English sea adventures, if only because the honour 
has been claimed for it of giving the first impulse to the 
formation of the East India Company. It had been the 
Earl's intention to sail to the West Indies; but, as this 
project failed by reason of adverse winds which kept the 
squadron shut up for three months at Plymouth, he 
handed over the command of his ships to Captain Norton 
with orders to make another attempt on the carracks. 
Norton joined in with Sir John Burroughs, who was cruising 
with a ship of the Queen’s, and with one of Raleigh’s 


captains who was out on the same quest. Hanging about 
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the Isles, landing every now and then, the confederates 
learned that the carracks were expected soon. (The 
information was extorted by torture from an unhappy 
Portuguese prisoner.) The captains of the Queen, the 
Earl and Sir Walter acted vigorously together. They 
spread their look-out, and prepared to help each other. 
Luck threw the great carrack, Madre de Dios, in their 
way, and good guidance took her for their own. The 
English were small craft of from one to five hundred tons. 
The Madre de Dios was as big as a three-decker of later 
times, though, as she was only after all a big armed mer- 
chant ship, her powers of defence were not in proportion 
to her size. Besides, half her passengers and crew had 
died of scurvy or fever on the voyage, and the survivors 
were broken with misery. Still, she could sail on 
and unless the English could stop her might reach 
the shelter of forts before her enemies could master her. 
A Queen’s ship, the Foresight, laid her boldly on board, 
but her sides were so high that we could. not board. 
The Portuguese made fast the shrouds of the Foresight, 
and were actually sailing away with her. Then arose 
the cry, ‘An ye be men, save the Queen’s ship’; and 
the others laid the Madre de Dios aboard on bow and 
quarter. There was a long and savage fight : but at last 
the English forced their way in by portholes or clambered 
over the bulwarks, and the carrack was taken with pike 
and sword, She was brought to England where the view 
of her cargo first gave our merchants an insight into the 
Eastern trade and a vehement desire to share in it. 
Hence came the formation of the East India Company : 
which begot Clive, who begot the British Empire in India : 
so that the boarding of the J/adre de Dios by rude sea- 
men and gentlemen adventurers ignorant of what great 
things lay in the womb of time, and intent mainly on mere 
plunder, was an event in history more fruitful than 
most. Such is the myth—which has its own mythical 
truth. ‘To the private adventurers present at the taking 
of the Wadre de Dios there fell a greater share of honour 
than of booty ; for, as some of Elizabeth’s ships had been at 
the pulling down of the game, the lioness put her royal 
claws upon the carcass, and took the lion’s share. Thirty- 
seven thousand pounds was all that fell to the Earl (who 
had looked for millions), and he registered a discreet oath 
not to go a-hunting with Gloriana’s ships again. 

The voyage of 1594 was a disastrous repetition of that 
of 1592. The Earl sailed with four ships—one of them 
called the May Flower. He waited for the carracks at 
the Isles, and metthem. But the end was different. The 
great carrack was named the Cinco Chagas, or Five Wounds 
(of Christ). The Capitam Francisco de Mello, who com- 
manded, was a Portuguese of the old stamp, and he fought 
in the old style. In the heat of the engagement the 
earrack caught fire,and neither the prayers of his passengers 
nor the panic of part of his crew could compel him 
to surrender. The flames soon won, and crew and 
passengers perished in her, except a few who leapt 
overboard and were picked up by the English boats. 
It is said that some of our sailors, furious at seeing 
their booty burning before their eyes, shot the Portuguese 
swimming in the water: but let us hope that this is an 
iavention of the enemy, The Earl himself is clear of such 
unknightly baseness, for he behaved with the generosity of 
the Black Prince to the few prisoners he did take. When 
the fire had caught the carrack’s sails, a Franciscan, whose 
name (it is said) was Frey Antonio, was seen, crucifix in 
hand, encouraging the passengers, of whom a great many 
were women. The noble and the churchman, the two 
heroic types of the Peninsular peoples, played their parts 
well in this great disaster. 

Sickened by the loss of the Cinco (hagas, the English 
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followed another big carrack, but to no purpose. Her 
captain, Dom Luis de Continho, was such another as 
Mello. He told the English that he was full of gold 
and jewels, and held on grimly, firing hard to right and 
to left, till at last ‘the remisser company’ of the English 
had enough: many captains and _ officers being 
killed or wounded. So, finding himself  ill-supported, 
the Earl ‘ gave over’: and they all sailed for England, 
‘having done much harm to the enemy and little good to 
themselves.’ But Dom Luis de Continho anchored in 
triumph at Lisbon. 


HIGHER AND LOWER 


R ANDREW LANG, himself a staunch champion of 
the ‘literary method ’, has been persuaded by Mr, 
Cowden Clarke and The Young Cricketer’s Tutor that 
internal evidence is of no critical value whatsoever. The 
subject might suggest a very pretty academic discussion, 
were the solution not too manifestly easy. What unpre- 
judiced critic, indeed, would accept the unsupported 
statement of an author, when on the other hand he was 
confronted by the irrefragable testimony of a printed 
text? It is not contrary to human experience—if one 
may adapt a phrase of Paley’s—that a man of letters 
should lie: it is thus contrary that a dull platitudinous 
‘botcher’ should suddenly rise to the possession of a 
quick, vigorous, characteristic style. Dr. S. Henley—to 
quote a notorious instance of appropriation—informed his 
friends that with his own hand he translated Beckford’s 
Vathek, But he did not persuade the world to believe 
him, and his bare word carries but the smallest weight in 
an interesting controversy. 

Now, had Mr, Lang desired to throw contempt upon 
internal evidence he could have chosen no worse oppor- 
tunity than Nyren’s Young Cricketer’s Tutor. For therein 
the evidence, whether internal or external, is given upon 
the same side. If you apply the literary method, it must 
be plain to you that an industrious editor of Shakespeare, 
a patient compiler of Vales from Chaucer, was not the author 
of as vivid a series of portraits as sporting literature has 
to show. These pictures are alive with observation ; they 
were drawn toa hair by one who had his eye upon the 
object. Harris and Tom Walker, Richard Nyren and 
Sueter—these heroes were not described by a literary 
hack, who had never watched their play! The phrases 
whereby the prowess of each is distinguished were trans- 
lated, you feel, straight from sight to sound, ‘Tom 
Walker’s hard, ungain, scrag of mutton frame; wilted, 
applejohn face’—are these the words of one who 
knew not, nor understood the awkward excellence of 
the ‘anointed clodstumpers’? When the Walkers 
joined the Hambledon team, Cowden Clarke was 
yet unborn; he was still in petticoats, when the un- 
rivalled club was broken up. Did belated rumour, then, 
inspire him to such a flight of picturesqueness as he could 
never take upon the wings of knowledge? I believe not; 
and no amount of asseveration on his part would 
suffice to controvert so well-grounded an_ opinion, 
But Cowden Clarke asseverates nothing. Even by 
the historical method one may prove Nyren the author. 
‘Charles Cowden Clarke,’ says Mr. Lang, ‘remarks in 
his second edition (1840) that he himself wrote the 
book... .. This wholly disposes of Nyren’s literary 
pretensions.’ I have vainly sought the remark both in 
the first and second editions. Nyren’s pretensions remain 
unassailed and (I believe) unassailable. So far from 
claiming the authorship of the book, Clarke in some five 
separate places most properly gives Nyren the credit. ‘ The 
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upon the title-page. The dedication and the notes alike 
are signed by the name of the rightful author, In 
Clarke’s phrase, Nyren is ‘ the amiable father of this little 
work.’ Inthe introduction it is Mr. Nyren’s plan, not his 
own, that Clarke discusses. In the sole sentence whereon 
he relies to prove his point, Mr. Lang receives a double 
contradiction. Thus it runs: ‘ He scarcely ever spoke of 
himself; and this modesty will be observed throughout 
his little Book, which was compiled from unconnected 
scraps and reminiscences during conversations concerning 
his old playmates.’ If the book (which, observe, is called 
Nyren’s) were of Clarke’s own contrivance, why should the 
Hambledonian be complimented upon a modesty invented 
for him by another? ‘Compiled from unconnected scraps 
and reminiscences during conversations concerning his 
old playmates ’—that is the phrase which Mr. Lang 
has translated, in all brevity, ‘wrote’. So ill-expressed 
is it, so horribly over-weighted with prepositions that 
it were rash to say precisely what it does mean. Yet 
one would have thought that all the good-will and 
ingenuity in the world were insufficient to twist it into 
‘wrote’. If ‘reminiscence’ bears its accepted meaning 
then ‘scraps’ should mean notes made on_ the 
spot and committed to writing. But, construe it as you 
will, this tangle of prepositions is even less explicit than 
the ‘collected and edited’ of the title-page. Grant that 
it be literally accurate (of which there is not one shred of 
proof), and Clarke confesses to no more than the work of 
an amanuensis; and if the whole credit of authorship 
be given to him who holds the pen, then with Nyren’s 
pretensions Homer's vanish also. However, ‘ compiled’, in 
Mr. Lang’s vocabulary, means ‘ wrote,’ and no less. There- 
fore Cowden Clarke, in once telling a doubtful truth, 
not only commits himself in five several passages to a lie, 
but involves the honest Nyren in a conspiracy of false- 
hood! Such is the position of this new convert to the 
scientific method of criticism. Even if the validity of 
external evidence were frankly allowed, Nyren’s claim to 
The Young Crickeler’s Tutor were still unshaken. 

Another argument, suggested many years since by Mr. 
Pyeroft on Clarke’s behalf, is too fanciful for serious con- 
sideration. Nyren’s manner, it is said, now and again 
recalls the style of Charles Lamb. Now Charles Lamb 
was a friend of Clarke’s. Whence it follows, as day 
follows night, that Clarke was sole author of 7’he Young 
Cricketer’s Tutor, Q.E. D. As who should say of a romantic 
fragment brought to light in 1943: the style resembles 
Mr. Lang’s; Mr. Haggard and Mr. Lang were friends ; 
wherefore it is obvious that the author of the fragment 
is Mr. Haggard! Mr, Lang’s championship of Cowden 
Clarke is the outcome of a sudden conversion, In 
the introduction to the Badminton Cricket, Nyren is the 
Herodotus of the game; his ‘ writings’ are belauded with 
a proper enthusiasm, And as Mr. Lang—in Homer and the 
Epic—well and wisely opposed the literary sense to a whole 
armoury of scientific criticism, it is certain that his objection 
to internal evidence is not based upon principle—is, in 
fact, merely temporary and incidental. 

In conclusion: what the Higher Criticism may be I know 
not. But from the contempt which is heaped upon it in 
several places it may be presumed that Mr. Lang’s is the 
Lower: for which the kindest epithet is disingenuous, 

Cuartes WHiBLEY, 


ZOLA 


GREAT writer must elect to march along one of 
two roads. He may be for all time or he may be 
for an age. This means that all later generations will read 
themselves into the first ; in the second one will see itself 
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complete. When he sits down to cast about for his subject- 
matter he must decide between what is essential and 
elemental in life and what is accidental and of the moment. 
Of the two paths, Emile Zola’s genius has impelled him 
unfaltering along the second. He is of the last half of the 
nineteenth century ; if it can see nothing in him, then 
there is nothing to be seen. As a document, indeed, it is 
sure beyond all hesitation that he will survive for ever. 
So long as men care one tittle to know of the years that 
followed ’70, they will find no more illuminating history 
of what was vital in them than les Rougon-Macquart, But 
it is to us of his own time, if for any one, that Zola makes 
his appeal as an artist. If he has not called up this modern 
world plain and coherent before our eyes, it is impossible 
he can be more than a curious puzzle for our grand- 
children. His men and women are our contemporaries, 
or they are nobody ; his interests, his east of thought and 
of feeling are ours or nothing. He has crystallised his 
day and ours, the Second Empire, material civilisation, 
heredity and evolution and science, showing us ourselves 
and the world, raw material of our selves, mirrored in 
every face of the crystal in turn. 

It is not worth while to-day to draw sword for the 
realistic method of fiction as Balzac stumbled on it and 
Flaubert exhibited it full-grown to the world. Its manifesto 
and technical masterpiece can be had in Coventry Street 
for half a crown. Conformably with the essence of art it is 
a symbolism—the exhibition of the vital facts of life in the 
details of every moment which they govern and infuse with 
colour and significance. Such a method needs no defence 
beyond the reminder that the picture depends for its 
pictorial quality upon the background as upon the figure : 
that but for the accidents of life out of which it fashions 
itself, life would not be atall. Zola took up realism frankly 
where Flaubert left it. As early as the second volume of 
his twenty he began to use the host of attendant facts 
that formed his background as his atmosphere and his 
most irresistible engine of expression. The exotics of the 
hot-house in /a (Curée, the market-stalls of Je Ventre 
de Paris, are not just heavy fragrance and prismatic colour ; 
out of them there is struck the dominant note of 
the book. As the series went on the mass of details 
accumulated till it became a gigantic mechanical difficulty 
to discipline them. But each time Zola triumphed as a 
craftsman. He is the Napoleon of fiction. He marshals 
his army of insubordinate details so that each one con- 
tributes to the weight of the mass, then flings them upon 
you crushingly. Each unit tells, but each is kept rigidly 
proportioned to the rest and to the whole. There are 
thousands of soldiers, but they never cease to be an 
army. So he rises to the artistic miracle of la Débdcle 
—infantry and cavalry and artillery, engineers and com- 
missariat and ambulance; the smell of the powder and 
the horses; the swish of each footstep as Corporal 
Macquart and Private Levasseur drag themselves through 
the miry lanes of Champagne, the hunger shining from 
their eyes as they tighten their belts at the bivouac, the 
blood flaming through their veins in the last madness of 
Sedan. Yet all these things never blind Zola to the one 
great generalisation War, seen steadily and whole. 

But to collect together a mob of facts is not realism, 
and he who can see no more than this in les Rougon- 
Macquart has almost a right to belong to a Vigilance 
Society, and assist at the prosecution of the next 
Vizetelly. Art must be governed by an idea, and the 
pleasure that the simple take to be the touchstone of 
artistic achievement is but the pleasure that must attend 
on any idea’s comprehension. Now the novelists before 
Zola had taken for their dominant ideas some aspect of 
human character. Flaubert did so whenever he took 
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:ny interest in his subject-matter at all. Balzac did so 
too: if he was led at times by the irresistible allurement 
of existence as existence to turn aside and watch the 
making of paper or the diligence service between Paris 
and the provinces, he was yet never his real self but when 
he was prying curiously into the most complex workings 
of the heart of man. In one blasphemed word, the ideas 
before Zola were psychological—the same ideas that, 
having run under when the naturalistic novel began to 
conquer the world, have sprung up again with Bourget. 
But to Zola the warmer and finer emotions of man call 
faintly. Beyond that most poignant tragedy of Silvére 
and Miette in his first volume there is hardly a sign of 
it but the hard, if terribly convincing, power of la 
Conguéte de Plassans, and the half-loving, half-cold dissec- 
tions of wre Page d'Amour and le Réve. Again and 
again it has been repeated, with more truth than under- 
standing, that Zola creates no individuals. 
indeed say on the other side that literature has never 
created an individual ; that to create a complete indi- 
viduality, you must weave together into your impersona- 
tion everything in the world that could be said about a 
man; that to tell his name and his ancestry, as Zola 
does, to describe his person, to say how he eats his dinner 
or reads his newspaper, is really to give the world a greater 
working intimacy with him than the finest diagnosis of his 
emotion when he first called his loved one his. None the less 
it remains true that, compared with masters like Shake- 
speare or Turguenieff, Zola does not people his books with 
breathing men. The terrible Rougons and the abominable 
Macquarts are less than men, but in a manner they are 
also more. There are sides of their characters that he 
leaves unhandled. 
where men come into relation with the forces on which the 
mind of his age has been set—then he telis more of them 
than any man. He gets firmer foothold on to the solid 
rock of the ultimate. His generalisations spread them- 
selves out more widely ; he sets men more manifestly in 
their true places among their fellows and in the total of 
all things. 

Man, then, is not histheme but man in relation tothe forces 
that fashion the world. To vary the phrase he is the poet 
of these days of science as Darwin was their prophet—the 
poet of machinery and levelling analysis and all-governing 


You might 


But where his ideas touch them, 


law. His subject is some enormous idea and his characters 
are the subject in action. Marthe Rougon and her imbecile 
Désirée, Maxime and his miserable Charles, are not men 
and women but units of heredity. Eugéne Rougon 
and his avid satellites are units of the Second Empire. 
There is no novel of all the twenty—if you set aside /a 
Fortune des Rougon, which just stops short of being two 
books, a preface and an idyll—that has not some huge 
abstraction for its subject. And, strangely, the one factor 
in Zola’s universe which he fails most signally to embody 
artistically is just that heredity of which he started out 
to write the epic. 
importunately as unbreakable bands of necessity, hurrying 


To the poet heredity appears most 


its victim whither it will. 
has realised the tragedy of the inexorable constraint that 
presses in on man from every side, Zola has never worked 
out the possibilities of heredity. He paints it at his 
solemnest in the gathering of the five generations in the 
madhouse of les Tulettes, but it is never even commensurate 
for impressiveness with Ibsen’s appalling concentration of 
heredity on one point in Ghosts. indeed, heredity lags 
languidly through some half-dozen volumes and_ then 
disappears altogether but for the rarest and most per- 
functory moments of self-assertion. With / Assommoir Zola 
began to grapple with fresh impossibilities. The heroine 
of that book is not Gervaise nor drink but the vie ouvriére. 


But, though no man certainly 
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There are characters for all the shades and gradation 
of it. In the thick of all goes Coupeau, haled along by 
the unpitying impulse of environment, the type and 
muster of Aristotle’s tragedy—the man neither good nor 
bad, tumbling by accident and error into the deepest pit. 
Having shaken the load of heredity from his back. Zola 
went on to other conceptions which you may colour with 
prostitution 
in Nana, a rotten bourgeoisie in Pot Bouille (where the 
essential is the chorusof servants, the scum on the stewing 
corruption of the demure house in the Rue de Choiseul) 
the new commerce in au Bonheur des Dames, the ‘black 
poetry of Schopenhauer’ in /a Joie de Vivre. The concep- 
tions expand, and the style is transformed with them, 
Beginning in the tight, costive manner of Flaubert, the mv/ 
propre giving its value to each sentence, he becomes broader 
and more fluent, at last quite melodramatic. In the end 
comes /e Docteur Pascal, the hymn of life: the hymn that 
whispered through the rustling of the Paradou, half sung 
in all the births, marriages, and deaths with which the 
toiler marked the milestones of his progress, the undertone 
in all the episodes of love and lust that give away half the 
virtue of convinced frankness in the vice of unperspectived 
revolt. The long work ends fitly with the passionate 
dithyramb of life—the unconquerable resolution to exist 
that goes like the sun into sewers as into palaces, and is 


the light of science or poetry as you will 


not defiled. 

In the process of these widening generalities he 
gradually shaped a structure for the novel quite dis- 
tinctive and luminously illustrative of the side the world 
turns towards him, While he cast the skin of Flaubert’s 
manner of writing, he developed a framework for each 
Taking the material in 
which he ‘chose to personify his ideas—say a coal-mine 
and colliers—his manner was to present a long succession 
of pictures of it. There are the pit and the pitmen at all 
times, day and night, summer and winter, in every phase of 
their characteristic life. 


story almost as rigidly formal. 


Sometimes, in une Page d'Amour 
or au Bonheur des Dames, the picture never changes its 
outlines. Impression succeeds elaborated impression, and 
the reading public cries out against the unmeaning, 
unending repetitions. But they are not repetitions. Hach 
one of the great sales in aw Bonheur des Dames marks the 
close of a cycle of the history; each cycle enfolds more 
than the last. Such samenesses, with the greater fulness to 
which they are foil, mark the ever recurrent pulsesof life and 
civilisation, and each throbs with an intenser enthusiasm 
than the last. Sometimes—-take /e Docleur Pascal for an 
example—the same words ring again and again through 
the book like a refrain. As the passion of the poet grows 
hotter they too grow with a magnificent expansion until they 
burst the body in which for art’s sake they are imprisoned, 
and pervade the universe in their native guise of universal 
truths. There is always the consciousness of abstract 
truth struggling to assert itself through every one of 
Zola’s men and machines and institutions. It gives all 
his work a strange kind of perfection, not wholly artistic, 
but more like the perfection of a system whose fitted parts 
are all squared and jointed flawlessly. If the system is 
right, all is right. To come back to la Debdcle, what 
could be more triumphantly relevant and triumphantly 
true than the figure of the peasant stolidly working his 
fields among the shells of Sedan? Without the ide? it is 
melodrama—perverse and objectless melodrama. But the 
idea comes to rescue it—the idea of recuperation in the 
fact of destruction, the indomitable perpetuity of life, 
the implicit statement of the law that becomes outspoken 
with /e Docleur Pascal, It is this symmetry and coherence— 
the constant sense of massive agencies working through 
all casual actions to which they lend purport and 
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explanation—that gives us leave to call Zola the most 
ideal of the idealists. The real subject of the Rougon- 
Macquart is eternal truth, its real hero indestructible force. 

It is the scientific spirit aflame with poetry. In place 
of the hopeless struggle to grapple with the monstrous 
tangle of interests that make up a man today, Zola puts 
the device of taking him by sections at a time and referring 
him under each section to one of the primitive forces that 
struggle in the complexity of his nature. He seems to be 
singing the war song, not of man but of the impalpable 
agencies of philosophy. But to tell of institutions and 
agencies is none the less to tell of man, whom they form. 
It is the passion of science who for once has caught the 
look of her sister art. That is why Zola is for this one 
age of science—a wonderful sport in the line of artistic 
evolution. For if art could only once be science she 
would die happy. But she would die all the same. 

G. W. Sreevens. 





. ’ ‘sX 
CORRESPONDENCE 
THE WERMIT OF MUCKROSS 
(To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Sth August, 1893. 
Sir,—In your review of the above-named book in Zhe 
Nationa! Observer for August 5th there is an imputation that a 
person in the book may perhaps have been called Herbert, his 
Christian name, in some sort of reference to the surname of 
the family to which, as the reviewer says, Muckross Abbey 
belongs. As you have thought fit to allow such an intention to 


be imputed to me, I ask you to afford me space to disclaim it. 
—I ain, etc., DENYS WRAY. 





REVIEWS 
THE INDIAN MUTINY 


The Indian Mutiny. Vol. I. Selections from State Papers in 
the Military Department of the Indian Government. 
Edited by GEORGE W. FORREST, M.A. Calcutta: 
Military Department Press. 


It will soon be six and thirty years since a British force of six 
thousand five hundred men, of whom twelve hundred were 
Europeans, after besieging Delhi during four months, at 
last, in September ’57, delivered a resolute assault and fairly 
carried by hand-to-hand fighting a fortified city defended by 
thirty thousand mutineers and rebels. The exploit made at the 
time some noise in the world, for in Europe and America, as 
well as in Asia, the course of the struggle had been watched 
with various degrees of interest. To foreign nations it was a 
political crisis which was to decide whether or not the British 
could hold the Asiatic Empire that they had won. To Great 
Britain it was a period of the keenest excitement and anxiety, 
for the fate of her dominion in Upper India depended for the 
moment upon the issue of a daring and hazardous enterprise ; 
while the lives of all the British folks in those parts were 
certainly staked upon the result. And throughout India a vast 
multitude, of well-wishers and ill-wishers, was looking on with 
that perplexing fear of change and that intense expectation 
which oppress a population abruptly startled by the neigh- 
bourhood of some momentous event. 

Mr. Forrest’s book consists mainly of a selection from the 
military archives of those papers which exhibit clearly the 
Causes and circumstances of this extraordinary revolt : showing 
how it began with premonitory symptoms of mutiny among the 
troops in Lower Bengal, seemed for the moment to have 
subsided under vigorous repression, but soon exploded into 
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murderous insurrection at Meerut and Delhi. Then follow 
the official documents recording in detail the vicissitudes 
of that brief but fierce campaign which broke the neck of 
rebellion by the storm of the imperial city. To the student of 
Anglo-Indian history, to all who love graphic particulars of 
great transactions, to those who desire to know not only what 
was done but how it was done, these papers will be very 
welcome and very interesting. More: Mr. Forrest has given an 
introduction, wherein the whole story is told in clear and vivid 
style, accurately and comprehensively : with the sympathetic 
animation of one who describes a sharp and stubborn contest, 
yet without the fervid exuberance, whether of praise or of 
pathos, that has been indulged in by certain (otherwise excel- 
lent) writers upon the event. 

When, in 56, the Government of India began to arm its 
Indian troops with the Enfield rifle, the new cartridges issued to 
theSepoys were made of queerly glazed paper and were copiously 
smeared with a suspicious-looking grease. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the immediate cause of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army was the belief of the high-caste Hindu Sepoy that 
by biting those cartridges he would lose his caste, and that the 
Government cunningly intended him thus to lose it. Unques- 
tionably there were other circumstances that predisposed him 
toward disaffection. Mr. Forrest mentions the law, newly 
passed, recognising the re-marriage of Hindu widows, at which 
the orthodox looked askance as an insidious movement against 
Brahminism. The annexation of Oudh also contributed 
indirectly toward a general disquietude, for most of the Sepoys 
belonged to that kingdom. But in truth the army, like all 
oriental soldiery, was becoming gradually possessed with the 
idea that it could dictate its own terms to the Government. 
A long war time in India had ended in profound peace; and 
the Sepoy, living idly in his cantonments, was troubled by 
what Shakespeare has called the cankers of a calm world. 
The atmosphere was thus electrically charged with a 
mutinous spirit; but the spark was struck out by the quarrel 
over the cartridges. The conflagration might have been post- 
poned by greater foresight and prudence ; whether or not it could 
have been altogether averted is very doubtful—although if we 
had not been taken so completely by surprise it might certainly 
have been suppressed without the massacres that disgraced the 
rising in the North West Provinces, where for some months 
the whole country was swept by a hurricane of anarchy and 
bloodshed. 

In regard to certain matters that have always been salient 

points of discussion, every one agrees that the garrison of Meerut, 
where the first serious outbreak took place, was unhappily com- 
manded at the time by a singularly effete and incompetent 
general. Whether, on the other hand, it would or would not 
have been possible for an energetic and capable commander 
to pursue the mutineers from Meerut to Delhi, and to stam 
out the revolt before it went further, is a question that has 
been ofien and eagerly disputed, and that is answered by 
Mr. Forrest in the affirmative. The mere notion that a 
single act of vigour might have prevented an enormous 
disaster—that such issues do not lie on the knees of the 
gods, but depend on the chance of one old man’s character— 
is enough to stimulate the imagination and startle the judg- 
ment ; so into this high argument we shall not enter. Another 
debated point is the behaviour, upon the news that the Sepoys 
had seized Delhi, of the Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, 
who died in the hurried march down from the hills towards 
Delhi, and was hastily buried by the light of a ‘lantern dimly 
burning’. ‘His last words’, writes Mr. Forrest, ‘were to ex- 
press a hope that his countrymen would do him justice’; and the 
papers now before us make clearly in his favour. On a third 
question, still under discussion, whether General Barnard (who 
succeeded Anson) might have taken Delhi by a coup de main 
immediately after investing it, these records throw a most 
useful light : for they show that he was only deterred at the last 
moment, by the merest accident, from making the attempt. 
Barnard, though a good officer, was no great soldier, and the 
best authorities are not sorry that the assault was postponed 
until John Lawrence, who never ceased urging that Delhi must 
fall or the Punjaub would rise, had sent down to the fighting 
line the last soldier he could spare. Then the business was 
gallantly done under the leadership, not exactly of the General 
commanding, but of his principal officers. 
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Mr. Forrest draws a striking and spirited picture of the 
assault, which was delivered in broad daylight, when the roar 
of the siege guns ceased suddenly, and the columns ‘moved 
silently and steadily against the breach’. The place was taken 
in the old-fashioned, close-fighting way ; the engineer party 
leading at the double with powder-bags, with which they pro- 
ceeded deliberately to blow open thegates—being all but one shot 
down in the operation. Then the infantry rushed in helter-skelter 
over the breach and through the gateway. Probably we shall 
never again hear of a walled city being fairly stormed by 
Britons in this desperate style, for the art of war no longer 
includes forlorn hopes; and it will certainly be long before 
another army finds itself in the situation of the twelve hundred 
British soldiers before Delhi, with allies and auxiliaries wavering, 
an insurgent country all round, no reserves or resources behind, 
all communications with the seaports cut off, and the only hope 
of salvation for every Briton, of rescue for every woman and 
child in a dozen stations, to be found in charging straight to 
the front. There was something antique and primitive about the 
character of a war in which no quarter was given or expected 
by the insurgents, which was fought out by a medley of races 
with various war cries, was full of strange adventures, and 
brought out much personal heroism. Perhaps it may be said 
that, on the whole, no feat of arms comparable to the assault 
and capture of Delhi has been done by Britons of our day. For 
that the place was strong is proved by the description of its 
defences given in the narrative of Lieutenant (now Sir Henry 
Norman at page 483 of this book: ‘A wall twelve feet thick; 
with a ditch in front of considerable width and about twenty- 
four feet deep, with an admirable glacis covering the wall for 
a full third of its height, bastions in capital order (each 
holding from ten to fourteen pieces of heavy artillery, so as 
to form good flanking defences round a city seven miles 
in extent, with the river on one face), constitute a formidable 
position, held by never fewer than double as many defenders, 
and generally four times as many.’ 

It is not always expedient to keep alive or stir up recollections 
of a sanguinary civil war ; and many things were done on both 
sides during the Indian Mutiny which may well pass into 
oblivion. But Mr. Forrest’s narrative is chiefly confined to the 
military operations before Delhi; while the documents which 
he has published are very well chosen for elucidating the origin 
of the outbreak, its motives and tendencies ; and he has hitherto 
avoided resuscitation of the barbarities which once moved all 
Britain to furious indignation. We trust that the sound and 
patriotic judgment which he has shown in these selections will 
regulate, so far as may be possible, his choice of the papers 
for the next volume. To these many will look forward with deep 
interest, especially those, not now many, on whcm the scenes 
and incidents of the Indian Mutiny have left some deep and 
indelible impressions. 


PARIS CHURCHES 


The Churches of Parts. By S. SOPHIA BEALE. 
W. H. Allen. 


London : 


This is rather a better sort of guide-book than a work for the 
library, and it is good of its kind, manageable, compact in its 
history, rather unexpectedly to the point in its art criticism, 
well informed in its architecture, and adorned with intelligent 
illustrations of the author's own doing. These latter are 
timorous and futile when they deal with figures, but only then. 
It would be well indeed if amateurs and all the amateurish 
would once for all give up the hope of ‘animating’ their 
drawings by the introduction of human figures, infirm of 
purpose, soft as moths, and having no grip of the solid earth 
whether with their feet in the street or with their knees in the 
churches. The drawing-master, it is true, insists upon figures 
as a source of ‘interest.’ It must be that, as a drawing-master, 
he finds interest in what, as a mere man, he must feel to be the 
very unconvincing actions of the priest, the muleteer, the girl at 
the fountain, or whatever the incident may be. Many a hand 
is able to give something of the equilibrium of a building but 


is absolutely powerless to put a single bone into the clothes of 


a street group; and the people it draws, coming and going 
amongst respectable buildings, have more than the lightness 
of air-balloons and are kept in their places by nothing better 
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than their outlines—and feeble outlines at that. Now it is 
quite vain to pretend that the occupations of these husks can 
be interesting to any readers. It is something, however, that 
Miss Beale’s many illustrations are real additions to her book. 
In her written descriptions she has the quality of experience, 
almost of discovery. A platitude that a man has verified for 
himself is really worth many subtleties that he has ‘ taken over, 
White of Selborne has counterparts in all fields of research 
and Miss Beale follows him in the churches of Paris. She js 
fresh and thorough, telling us of nothing that she has not done 
and made herown. She isa manifest church-keeper. Through 
her Parisian aisles she allows us to eafrevoir many a London 
pew. She has unprepared allusions to years and years of 
sermons, of church music, and of episcopal ceremonies ; chance 
reminders of Gregorians as they are sung in Wells Street, and 
of a benediction as it was given by Monseigneur Darboy ; of 
cocked hats as worn by present and by past Sw/sses in the 
Madeleine, St.-Eustache, and St.-Roch. She knows every 
kind of tourist ; and she has tested the various festivals at the 
various churches, going hither for Christmas and thither fi; 
the Assumption. 

A propos of monuments and epitaphs, Miss Beale adds 
something to the little that everybody knows upon certain sub- 
jects and about certain men. M. de Montyon, for instance, 
the Montyon of the famous annual prizes, the unfamiliar owner 
of a familiar name, left many a reward for science, for re- 
search, for the improvement of the hospital system of his day, 
as well as that premium four Vaction la plus vertueuse in 
which Paris, in spite of itself, is greatly interested. Too litle, 
proportionally, is given of the history of the Sorbonne. Other- 
wise, the great company of churches, especially those that 
have their mysterious foundations in the time of myths, and 
have seen Paris through its famines when tiie wolves were in 
the streets, are made intelligible to readers satisfied with 
summary history. Miss Beale’s Englisi grammar is no better 
than other people’s; her French has been unlucky in the 
printing ; she has no caprices except the use of the Italian in 
the names of towns— Firenze and Torino—but as this is con- 
sistent it may be pardoned. She is irregular—but that is 
more or less a matter of course—in her theological terms. 
The ecclesiastics under whom she has sat so long would 
probably disapprove of her version of the name of dogma, for 
example, and especially of her reference to the ‘devotion’ of 
the Sacred Heart as ‘the new dogma.’ But it must be owned 
that imperfection in this particular technique does not bring an 
author very hard judgment. 


IRISH HISTORY 


A Short History of Ireland: Krom the Earliest Times to 
1608. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., etc. etc. London: Long- 
mans. 


Dr. Joyce, an Irish ‘man of letters’ (the title-page of his 
book is a pretty problem in academic algebra), is otherwise 
well qualified to collect and collate the early annals of his 
native country. He can read in medizval Irish ; writes clear 
English ; and for the rest is a sufficiently dispassionate chronicler 
of the making—or marring—of Ireland. But his knowledge of 
general history is quite inadequate ; so that his work is rather 
a careful catalogue of names and dates than a record of 
men’s lives and their success or failure in the mastery of the 
event. It is an honest specialist, not altogether unversed in 
the (historical) Law of Evidence, and no wearer of the green 
at all. 

The first hundred pages of his corpulent octavo are con- 
cerned with the manners and customs of the ancient Irish, and 
contain, among other dissertations, a carefully written summary 
of the Brehon Law. Dr. Joyce does not seem to have read 
even the first chapter of Maine’s Ancient Law, or he had 
never ventured to surmise that ‘those portions of the Brehon 
Code derived from old custom —which the Senchus Mor calls 
the law of nature— are, no doubt, the remains of the primitive 
legal rules of the Aryan people, which were better preserved 
in Ireland than elsewhere, on account of its exemption from 
foreign influences.’ Irish archzologists cannot be brought 


to regard the field of their labours as an integral part of 
Europe, over which so many a wave of men has passed ; 
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Dr. Joyce, like the rest, treats prehistoric Erin as if it were 
a country in the moon, and is silently contemptuous of the 
conclusions of ethnologists. For instance, he accepts the old 
discredited explanation of the mysterious Round Towers: 
believing with Petrie that they were built by the monks to 
serve as belfries in time of peace, and as keeps for the conceal- 
ment of croziers and chalices when the Dane was abroad. His 
chapter on Irish Music is fuil of interesting information, 
Ireland was long the school for Scotch and Welsh harp-players ; 
and the famous Notker Balbulus was a pupil of Maengal 
(Brother Marcellus), one of the Irish-born scholastici who 
throng the ninth century. It had been well to explain 
wherein lies the difference between the minstrelsies of Erin 
and of Alban. The bagpipes must be confessed a nimbler 
instrument than the great harp; and, since the music of a 
nation must needs adapt itself to the national instrument, Scots 
airs are generally sprightlier than Irish. Compare and con- 
trast ‘Eileen Aroon,’ and its Scotch variant ‘ Robin Adair” Oa 
p. 122 we are told that mention is made of chess in the Za/n- 
bo-Ouelne, the language of which is nearly as old as that of the 
Zeussian glosses. This cannot be: inasmuch as the ‘ Game of 
Kings’ was not known in Western Europe until long after the 
achievement of Ireland’s epic. The pieces in Midir’s ‘ man-bag 
of woven brass wire’ probably belonged to the race of /atrunculi, 
or draughtsmen. 

Part II. treats of ‘Ireland under Native Rulers.’ Hereabouts 
Dr. Joyce makes no attempt to disentangle history and legend 
after the manner of Niebuhr and his disciples, and would seem 
to be unaware of the conclusions arrived at by the many toilers 
in the wide domains of comparative philology, comparative 
mythology, etc. etc. The legends of the Five Colonies are not 
altogether incapable of interpretation. Parthalonians, Neme- 
dians, and Fomorians were Ugrian folk, first cousins of the 
Finnic heroes ; these ousted the aboriginal cave-dwellers (who 
worshipped the moon and dined on each other), and built the 
stone circles and crannoges which are found everywhere in the 
Broad Prospect. The Firbolgs (Bolg-men who were driven 
from the fat plains of Belgium by the first of the Teutons) and 
the Dedannans (who came by way of Denmark) were Ugrians 
with a Celtic element in their blood ; and they built the haunted 
‘ Danes’ forts’ and the bee-hive dwellings of the Aran isles, and 
brought with them ornaments of silver and gold, and well- 
wrought swords of bronze, and that priestly executioner, the 
Druid. Lastly came the epoch of Miledh (cf Latin mes, 
milit-is), when the purely Celtic Milesians voyaged from 
France and Northern Spain, and for a time ruled the less 
warlike Ugrians. The gods and heroes of the earlier colonists 
are long since turned into fairies and lonely phantoms, or 
dwindled to such trivial elves as the leprauchaun, or prisoned 
for ever in burial mounds and Danes’ forts and raths ; soine 
have become respectable saints, and their names are writ in 
the Calendar ; and the rest are living ageless and happy in Tir 
na n’og, beyond the sunset—that debatable Shadowland, where 
you may meet the ghost-folk of all nations that are, or were, 
or shall ever be. Dr. Joyce—the patriotic specialist—disdains 
all such speculations ; and nowhere tries to explain that incarna- 
tion of a paradox, the Irishman we deserve, in whose breast 
Aryan and Ugrian, Iran and Turan, are for ever at feud. It 
should be added that he rates the vernacular authorities too 
highly. True it is that the Anna’s of Ulster give the date of the 
solar eclipse of 664 correctly, whereas Bede is two days out ; 
but it does not follow that the annalists are to be accepted as 
infallible in other respects. 

His third and fourth divisions—his preface promises a 
continuation in the immediate future—deal with Irish history 
from the expedition of Fitz Stephen and Prendergast down 
to the disestablishment of the Brehon Law early in the 
reign of the First James. Dr. Joyce has made a wise use 
of State-papers and other primary authorities—whereof a list 
is printed at the head of the earlier chapters—and on the 
whole finds himself at one with Froude and Froude’s proto- 
type, Sir John Davies, author of the Déscoverie, who was 
employed by James to bring the whole island within the 
scope of English Law. One of the tap-roots of rebellion 
Was for ever destroyed by this tardy act of justice. The 
Settlement of 1172 brought many Irishmen within the danger 
of the king’s conscience ; but no attempt was made to limit 
or define the jurisdiction of the Brehons. A man might live 
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safely under either code; but it was always unsafe for a ‘ meere 
Irishman’ to live under both, which indeed was the lot of all 
who had dealings with the colonists. For if he was in any 
way injured by an Englishman, he could not legally seek the 
protection of the English Law, unless he belonged to one of 
the ‘five principal blouds’ by special grace ‘enfranchised’ ; 
and if he resorted to the Brehons his adversary was not bound 
to obey their ruling. Twice—in the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward I|I.—the ‘remnant of the Irishry’ petitioned the 
king to grant the privilege already possessed by the five 
enfranchised septs ; but the Irish Barons strenuously opposed 
such a step, which would have abolished their prerogative of 
plunder. Had William the Conqueror attempted the conquest 
of Ireland, or the eighth Henry’s policy of conciliation been 
carried out to its logical conclusion—there is no knowing what 
might or might not have happened. Certainly not Mr. John 
Morley. 

After the death of Henry VIII. two new causes of discord 
were introduced ; an attempt was made to force the Irish 
to turn Protestant, and the Government began to ‘plant’ 
various portions of the country. Other disturbing influences 
must be taken into account. The titles conferred by Henry 
on the native chiefs gave rise to bitter family quarrels in 
the next generation. For by English law the chief’s successor 
was his eldest son ; but according to the Irish law of tanistry 
that one of his family who had gained the suffrages of his 
tribe. A contest only to be settled by force of arms followed ; 
when the Government supported the heir and the tribesmen 
the tanist. Then there was the question of land. It was 
and is) a principle of English law that the chief who 
relinquished his land to the king (this was implied in the 
act of submission) and received it again from the king’s hand, 
became the owner, and, whenever or however he died, left it 
to his heir. But, according to Brehon law, the chief could 
never claim right of ownership ; and the person to succeed him 
in possession was of course the tanist. The disturbances 
among the O’Briens of Thomond and the O’Neills of Tyrone 
were a result of the conflict of the two laws. Worse still, men 
could not but remember the old rhyme—into which it was so 
easy to read any name the wish might father— 


He, who would England win, 


In Ireland must begin ; 


and all through the reign of Elizabeth stories were current of 
French and Spanish expeditions to Ireland. More than once, 
indeed, these rumours of invasion were justified by the event ; 
true or false, they flew about the Pale, and roused the Government 
to action for the time being. Gloriana’s young men dealt with 
the Irishry much as Mr. Bully dealt with his fellow-pirates. 
They marched with sickle, scythe, and harrow, and laid waste 
the tilths ; so that—to quote Spenser’s View of the State of 
/reland—the country folk ‘looked like anatomies of death ; 
they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves; they did eate 
the dead carrions, happy where they could finde them—yea, 
and one another soone after, insomuch as the very carcasses 
they spared not to scrape out of their graves; and if they 
found a plot of watercresses or shamrocks’ (the poor misled 
creatures ‘eat the leak’ in a manner of speaking) ‘there they 
flocked as to a feast.’ There is of course another side to the 
question—another series of dismal fac:s which are not written 
in the book of Joyce. It may be that Grey and the rest 
‘remembered ’ the /umu/tus of 1542 as well as the outrages 
perpetrated by the kerns and gallowglasses of the O’Neills and 
the Geraldines. To the historian such affairs as the ravages 
of Leix and Ossory appear not so much crimes as blunders. 
There were two possible policies, and the Government chose 
that which, less humane, was more in accordance with the 
stark spirit of the times, when Spanish warships watched 
Cape Clear. Also it used the means the Irish understood 
best. But it was not able to carry out the policy of its 
choice continuously ; any more than we, to whom a police- 
man is the w/tima ratio of social intercourse, are able 
now. 

Dr. Joyce on the whole is to be congratulated on the achieve- 
ment of a useful manual, whereof the first half had been the 
better for a few pictures; his index is not nearly explicit 
enough, and three or four outline historical maps would have 
been a great! »\p to the student. 
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TO STAY THE EXODUS 


Back to the Land. By HAROLD E. Moore, F.S.1. London : 
Methuen. 


Abundant already, such books as this may be expected to 
abound still more. Nor is it all a matter for regret that the 
ruin (temporary or permanent) of agriculture, and the exodus 
from the fields should set thus many to work devising remedies. 
Where all these arrows are shooting, one will surely hit the 
mark. That one isnot Mr. Harold Moore’s. To bring the people 
back to the land you must in some measure meet and coun- 
teract the forces that have carried them away from it. Mr. 
Moore has not realised the conditions of the problem he tries 
to solve. He has simply written an elaborate treatise on da 
petite culture, with special reference to its adaptability to that 
species of idlers and lackpennies called the Unemployed. It 
were absurd to contend—and we do not understand him to do 
so—that his hand-husbandry farms will coax back the migrated 
agriculturist, or show the present tenant a way out of his diffi- 
culties. For, were his dream realised to-morrow the income of 
the little holders would not come up to that of many of those 
labourers who left the land because they were making too little. 
And to realise his dream were hard, if not impossible. 

Large sums of money would have to be borrowed on security 
that men of business would call doubtful. It is assumed for 
purposes of calculation that prices are not falling, and 
the author does not seem to have realised how they stand. 
Without going into detail, it may be confidently asserted 
that his tables of receipts and expenditure are, in so far as they 
concern a large portion of British land, not worth paper 
and ink. No practical husbandman ever yet found accuracy 
in statements as to what his outgoings and income shou/d be. 
A few of the very best men may improve on a moderate 
estimate, by close and intelligent study of crops and markets ; 
but the great majority would utterly fail to realise this estimate 
of Mr. Moore's, though the whole profit he shows is but 442 a 
year, or about sixteen shillings a week. Again, it all depends 
very largely on grain—which is a falling value; on pigs—which 
go up and down in a way that makes their breeding a matter 
of the purest speculation ; on dairy products—on which Mr. 
Moore looks for prices which are not to be got by small holders 
in remote rural districts ; and on the poultry yard—which 
would have to be most skilfully managed to yield returns like 
these. As a scheme for helping the starving waifs and strays 
of London, the proposal may have merits; but even from 
that point of view it is doubtful if the acting is worth the 
lights. 

Mr. Moore, who has had something to do with the Salva- 
tion Army settlement at Hadleigh, is vastly enamoured of 
‘General’ Booth’s style of farming. If the results be com- 
pared to the cost, however, it will be seen that they might have 
been better achieved without the clumsy machinery at 
Hadleigh. Yet it is scarce worth while to dwell on this aspect 
of the subject. Charity, were it under the most disinterested 
and the most able guidance, never can and never will 
do duty as a specific for a great and national evil. Any 
scheme to re-people the land must have one broad charac- 
teristic : it must so appeal to the business instincts of the 
classes concerned that they will follow of their own accord 
and because they find it to their interest to do so. The 
insuperable difficulty is that during the last fifteen or twenty 
years so vast a quantity of virgin soil has been rushed 
into cultivation that the food supply of the world bulks larger 
than the demand ; so that farming is everywhere a depressed 
and failing industry. Even in Canada and the United States, 
in Australia and New Zealand, those engaged in it have to fight 
hard for a livelihood, although they can produce food much 
more cheaply than is possible in a country like England, with 
a soil so often cropped that it grows barren if you deny it the 
expensive manures, the elaborate cultivation, to which it has 
been accustomed. Our poor are very well aware of this, and 
such of them as are ambitious have turned their attention from 
agriculture to trade. Now, if this description be correct, Mr. 
Moore is only beating the air. He might get his wastrels 
planted, but wouldthese Ethiopians change their skin? By 
no means. Your inveterate wastrel will be a wastrel still; 
your reformed industrious wastrel will hasten back to town as 
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soon as he gets the mastery of himself. And as to honest and 
independent men, why, you cannot turn a page without talk of 
aid to this and aid to that ; as if the land in future were all to 
be worked on crutches! Were it not inconceivable that such 
a system could ever be established, it would be everybody’s 
duty to cry out against the castration of rural England. 

It is fair to add that Mr. Moore, whose book is not without 
merit, writes with a destructive common sense upon every other 
fad but his own. We understand that with some friend he has 
formed, or is forming, an association for the formation of little 
hand-husbandry farms in various parts of England. If he is 
able to make them self-supporting, he will command every 
good wish; but for the reasons given we confess to a 
certain scepticism. 


FROM LIVERPOOL 


Christ and Economics, in the Light of the Sermon on the 
Mount. By CHARLES WILLIAM Srupps, M.A. London ; 
Isbister. 


Le warned of a possible disappointment. You have probably 
some knowledge of Mr. Stubbs, which includes the facts that 
he is accounted a man of large and advanced views on social 
politics, and that he is to boot a man of reading and consider- 
able experience of life. When therefore he writes you a book 
called Christ and Economics, in the Light of the Sermon 
on the Mount, you expect a definite application of certain 
texts to modern Briton, a clever attempt to show that they are 
applicable in their plain sense without injury to the prosperity 
of the nation or the true interests of individuals, an attempt, 
that is, to solve problems that have puzzled the ages. Such a 
book might easily have been wild or mistaken; it would 

ave probably failed to convince plain, everyday people 
like ourselves ; but if written with information and ingenuity 
it would certainly have been interesting. This book is different. 
Subtracting a few exaggerations, the result, we venture to fancy, 
rather of a warm temperament than of an unsound intelligence, 
we may affirm it is a sane book; there are disputable points 
of details and points of view more disputable, but the result is 
at least tenable on the whole. But it is not an interesting book, 
The sermons, as a rule, start boldly and effectively, and then there 
is a compromise and a refuge in generalities, a procedure familiar 
to such as are wont to ‘situnder’a pulpit. To take, for example, 
the second sermon, entitled, ‘The Political Economy of the 
Sermon on the Mount,’ which contains in fact the philosophy of 
the book. It starts bravely with parallel columns, one of the 
precepts of Christ, the other of what Mr. Stubbs affirms to be 
the precepts of political economy: the latter are stated un- 
fairly—e.g., ‘ Undersell your friends’ is put opposite to ‘ Love 
your enemies ’—or rather, are not stated in that qualified form 
in which they are acted in life, the truth of the matter being 
that political economy is an abstract science, taking no 
account of data which you must introduce into a practical 
application. Even allowing for this neglected fact, we are 
prepared to admit that the ordinary practice of pro- 
fessing Christians is greatly different from the literal interpre- 
tation of Christ’s maxims. Here then is a difficulty of a sort 
and how is it met here? Marry, thus: ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount is the unalterable standard, not of the Christian prac- 
tice, but of the Christian spirit... .. But the Christian spirit 
is a free spirit. The Sermon on the Mount is not to be 
regarded as some civil statute, where in section, sub-section, 
and schedule, you may expect to find all ethical difficulties 
codified and ticketed with their appropriate fines and punish- 
ments..... It would be only a stupid literalism which would 
mistake the outward form for the essential spirit. Very 
excellent sense, no doubt; but is it new, and was it worth 
printing? And further, when you remember that. political 
economy, it also, is not to be regarded as some civil statute, 
and is certainly not a system of ethics, was it worth while to 
oppose the two to leave them thus vague and familiar? Fo! 
Mr. Stubbs tells the rich man that he ought to regard his wealth 
as held for the common well-being, and calls this familiat 
dictum ‘a new conception of property.’ And so forth. 

The faults of this excellent but trite collection are not of great 
importance. One of them is an over-ardent enthusiasm for 
Mr. Ruskin. ‘I believe him to be one of the most fruitful 
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teachers of our day, not only in the realm of Art criticism and 
esthetic culture, in which, of course, on all hands he is 
acknowledged to be a supreme master’ (O Mr. Stubbs !), ‘ but 
also in the realm of economic and social ethics. This appre- 
ciation leads him astray. Another fault is the continual 
reminder that the sermons were preached in Liverpool: it 
is ‘this great city,’ and Mr. Charles Booth is ‘ our fellow towns- 
man. A third is repetition: p. 137 is repeated on p. 182. And 
you may think his idea of ‘ progress’ crude and his accentuation 
of the duties of property a little superfluous. But it is not an 
ill-considered book. The spirit of compromise and of hedging 
—not to speak irreverently—and the absence of extremity 
which make it not very lively to read, speak well for the 
intellect and worth of the writer. On matters of fact, and not 
of theory, as in ‘ The Church in the Villages,’ he is by no means 
unprofitable. His style is more suggestive of effectiveness in 
the pulpit than of pains in the study. 





LA HAUTE ECOLE 


E-cuyers ct écuyéres. Var le Baron DE VAUX. Paris: 
J. Rothschild. 


It is on the face of it a strange thing that, while your 
Englishman has little but ridicule for a Frenchman on horse- 
back, the Frenchman its all the time aware that out of France 
correct horsemanship is hardly understood. The fact is, that 
not only has each nation a different ideal, but distinct notions 
are implied in their common terms of riding-master, riding- 
school, trainer, and the like. In England we hold in admira- 
tion the jockey who can nurse his mount during a race until, 
maybe, the crucial moment comes when his skill avails him to 
call out every atom of power of which the beast is capable. 
So too we delight in a firm seat in the saddle and our 
perfect sense of control, whether we be adventuring across 
country or ’acking it on the ‘ard ‘igh road. On the parade- 
ground we watch with pride our squadrons pass like an unbroken 
wall, the troopers knee to knee, both at trot and gallop; and 
we dazzle the mob at Islington and elsewhere with military 
rides that smack little if at all of the circus. It is true 
that they do all these things over Channel, but to our British 
notions they do them differently, or rather indifferently. How 
many French jockeys do we entertain on English courses in 
comparison to the English jocks abroad? How does /a chasse 
compare to our fox-hunting? Is it merely out of patriotism 
that an Englishman sniggers over the display of a French 
cavalry regiment ? 

The Frenchman finds his ideal of equitation in the circus, 
in what he knows as ‘le dressage complet de haute école’; a 
‘turn’ which is a familiar feature in our own circuses, but is 
acceptable only to the expert, while the voice of the vulgar 
clamours for clowns, acrobats, and what not—haply, perform- 
ing elephants. (You surely will have noted that no clown 
ever attends the ‘high function’, nor does the artist permit 
herself the meretricious attractions of rose-coloured tights, 
being invariably clad in stately amazone.) It is sad (yet true) 
that very few of the British public could recognise the differ- 
ence between the simple ‘ ¢ro¢ esfPagnol’, and the more elaborate 
‘pas espagnol entremélé d’arrét avec tension soutenue de 
chaque jambe’. The curious in these and similar matters 
must be referred to the Baron’s own weighty dissertations, 
and to his entertaining biographies (with photographs) 
of the most famous ecuyeres who have charmed the heart 
of Paris these several decades past. The Baron tells of one 
Whose success in London was such that Madame Patti’s 
cannot be mentioned in the same breath. ‘En voici une 
Preuve’, he cries, and proceeds to relate how one rainy 
evening, when her own carriage had not come, the Duc de B. 
carried the frail Caroline to the carriage of Lord L. while 
Earl C. covered her with his cloak. ‘For those who are 
acquainted with English customs and morals’, he continues, 
‘this anecdote will suffice to show in what esteem Caroline 
Loyo was held on the other side of the Channel.’ This 
extraordinary incident happened in the Forties. 

_ The art of training your horse will be of at least equal 
interest to the general reader. We all know how the man 
trained his horse to eat nothing at all, by dint of giving it less 
and less per day, and how at last, when the training was 
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complete, the perverse creature died. The teaching of the feats 
de haute école is precisely similar in method : except that you 
use carrots instead of straws, and do not stop your corn. The 
carrots are given as reward for each successful accomplish- 
ment; after a diet of little bits the ‘intelligent animal’ is 
content to smell at the empty handkerchief, and in time he 
loses his interest even in that, although he goes on doing his 
trick. This is the real meaning of ‘it’s all done by kindness.’ 
On the other hand, to make an elephant dance, you put spiky 
rings round his feet and jerk them. Presumably the brute is 
tied up. After a time you can give up the spikes, and at last, as 
the rings have no significance without the spikes, you dispense 
with these also. Do you want to teach your horse to lie or 
kneel down beside you? It is a very pretty accomplishment, 
altnough the Baron declares that the creature’s instinct rebels 
against its exercise. Well, itis easy enough. You fasten his 
legs together, then jerk them with a rope, and push him over 
with your shoulder: exhibiting your carrots as before. The 
amateur is invited to choose a soft spot on which to teach this 
trick. 

The écuyers are necessarily less attractive than the ¢cuyéres 
but the histories of the various circuses both in France and 
elsewhere are of definite interest. We note that the name of 
Hengler is famous across the Channel, but the fame of Lord 
George Sanger and of Lord George Ginnett is confined to our 
own shores. Hengler’s establishment is known by the Baron 
as Oxford Circus, which is near enough, after all. Our natural 
pride in the lamented Jumbo is so great that we refuse to 
believe he was ever exhibited (as Baron de Vaux avers) in the 
Cirque Fernando of Paris. It is even more dreadful to reflect 
that there may have been two Jumbos, and that ours was not 
the right one. In addition to the several photographs 
already referred to, there is an infinity of ancient engravings 
and modern ‘processes’ in the text ;-many of the former 
curious and entertaining, and the latter as diverting as they are 
cleverly done. 


MODERN APOLOGETICS 


Apologetics ; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 


This is the third volume in the series of the ‘ International 
Theological Library’, and its author is Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. His position in that seminary is somewkat peculiar. 
His previous books-——- 7he Kingdom of God, The Training of the 
Twelve, and The Humiliation of Christ—have provoked an 
amount of hostile criticism from the straiter sect of his com- 
munion almost as bitter as that which assailed Dr, Robertson 
Smith’s contributions to the Zucyclopedia Britannica, Yet 
though the clamour of the orthodox prevailed to oust Dr. Smith 
from his Chair at Aberdeen, on the plea that he had forfeited 
the confidence of the Church, Dr. Bruce remains in serene 
possession of his professorship at Glasgow. Possibly the Free 
Kirk authorities have thought one confessor a sufficient sacrifice 
to the genius of the confession of faith ; or heterodoxy has no 
longer the terrors for them which it had twelve years ago. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that Dr. Bruce’s teaching, with 
which they do not attempt to interfere, is in no degree less 
‘advanced’ than that which incurred the wrath of the Free 
Assembly of ’81. This character does not mark the present 
volume so distinctly, perhaps, as those we have named as pre- 
ceding it; but it is quite recognisable throughout it. The 
author’s aim is not to retrace the path trodden by such a host 
of apologists since the days of Origen, on which the milestones 
are the arguments from type, prophecy, miracle, and all the 
familiar sources urged on behalf of the Scripture history, 
the canon, the doctrines of the creed, the character and 
wotk of Christ. It is rather to vindicate the claim 
of Christianity to the acceptance of a critical and ques- 
tioning age, in preference to all other phases of religious 
faith. It is Apology ‘up to date’ To use Dr. Bruce’s own 
words, his work is ‘an apologetic presentation of the Christian 
faith, with reference to whatever in our intellectual environment 
makes faith difficult, at the present time.’ Those whom he 
specially wishes to reach and influence are the men ‘ whose 
sympathies are with Christianity, but whose faith is ‘stifled or 
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weakened by Anti-Christian prejudices of varied nature and 
origin.’ His main object is, in fact, to conciliate the loosely 
attached religionist. The risk is, that in such an adventure, so 
much is sacrificed to conciliation that too little remains for 
faith. An eviscerated Christianity is apt to result from a 
method which adapts its claims on belief to the susceptibilities 
of the most sceptical or the difficulties of the most philosophic. 
We do not say that Dr. Bruce’s residuum of dogma is too 
retined or attenua‘ed for faith to live on: but certainly his 
atiitude towards such doctrines as those of the Atonement, the 
Resurrection, Election, Future Punishment, is so far removed 
from that of the orthodox Free Kirk-man of ’43, that his 
position as a teacher in a theological college belonging to that 
body—which was recently engaged in celebrating its ‘jubilee’ 
with much blowing of trumpets—acquires a unique interest. 
It suggests the inquiry—how far may a doctor in a dissenting 
school diverge from the professed standards of dissenting 
orthodoxy without interference? Is his liberty less, or greater, 
than that of the Churchman? We are inclined to think it is, in 
any event, more precarious—and depends more absolutely on the 
tone andtemper of the dominant majority for the time being. The 
tone and temper of the Free Kirk seem to be, for the present, 
tolerant; and the remonstrants against Dr. Bruce’s teaching 
command little popular support. This is not to be regretted. 
Dr. Bruce writes with marked freshness and vigour; and the 
keen breath of the most recent speculation and criticism 
breathes on all his pages. His examination of the theories of 
the Universe, and contrast of the Christian theory with the 
Pantheistic, the Materialistic, and the Deistic, are conducted 
with much critical acumen and insight. What he says to the 
historical preparation for Christianity in the Hebrew dispensa- 
tion, with its Mosaic law and its prophets, will probably 
provoke hostile comment from the old-fashioned apologist ; but 
it appears to us, on the whole, historically justifiable and sound, 
although showing some tendency to that arbitrariness of inter- 
pretation which disfigures so much of the so-called ‘ Higher 
Criticism.’ It is more difficult to reconcile his chapters on 
‘ Jesus —Jesus as the Christ ; as the founder of the Kingdom of 
God ; Jesus risen; Jesus Lord—with any distinct grasp of the 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ as professed in the standard 
of his Church. We do not express dissent from his views ; but 
we are entitled to take note of them, in the circumstances, as 
a rather singular phenomenon. And while we do this, we wish 
to express our hearty sense of the inany suggestive, learned and 
original veins of thought, exposition, and criticism, with which 
his book abounds. 


ANCIENT EGY PT 


Géographie Ancienne de la Basse-Egypte. Par le V" JACQUES 
DE RONGE. Paris: Rothschild. 


To rediscover the political or administrative divisions of any 
ancient country is a sufficiently difficult problem, but when 
the country is a dead flat, with few fixed natural features, the 
difficulty is a hundred times increased. Ancient Egypt was, 
as most people know, divided into momes: or rather the two 
Egypts were formed in the most ancient days by the union 
of a variety of small States, which thereafter, under various 
forms of government—feudal, bureaucratic, and what-not— 
preserved their individuality within the empire. Sometimes 
particularism gained "the upper hand, and made the Empire 
weak ; at other times centralisation was carried too far, and 
liberty suffered. When the Empire was most prosperous and 
healthy within and most successful abroad, the happy mean 
was struck between particularism and centralisation. 

The country, irrigated by the Nile, between the first cataract 
and the Mediterranean, was what, throughout antiquity, was 
called Egypt. Its area, therefore, depended upon its system 
of irrigation, and grew as that developed. In very ancient 
times the Delta was probably a tangle of swamps and 
channels, with reclaimed .patches here and there. Some 
day we may be able to trace out, better than is now possible, 
how the area of reclaimed swamp was increased, and how by 
irrigation the edges of the encompassing deserts were made to 
yield abundant harvests. It was probably not till almost 
Roman times that the Delta as we now know it was entirely 
brought under cultivation. Every great historic dynasty left 
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its mark upon the land and reclaimed some region from 
desert or swamp. ‘These additions to the fields of Lower 
Egypt were marked by the creation, from time to time, of new 
nomes, or the subdivision of old ones which had outgrown the 
limits of administrative convenience. 

Inscriptions and records of all sorts make us acquainted with 
the names of the various womes, but it is only by comparison 
of all sources of information, illustrated from time to time by 
the fortunate results of intelligent excavation, that we are able 
to discover the position and the even approximate boundaries 
of districts with whose appellations students have long been 
amiliar. Roman geographers give sufficiently full accounts of 
the divisions of Lower Egypt in their time, but the difficulty is to 
identify these divisions with the provinces in the hieroglyphic 
lists. Various Egyptologists have worked out the matter, and 
in particilar Brugsch, in his Geographical Dictionary, did 
much to introduce order into chaos. But his work was 
far from final, as his own later investigations proved. 
Professor Flinders Petrie’s and M. Naville’s services must also 
be mentioned. Thus a mass of material has been brought 
together which it was high time should be classified. The 
work has now been done by M. de Rongé, and done weil, 
Every name has been considered; all the authorities— 
ancient, Copt, Greek, or Arab—are quoted and discussed, and 
the results are printed in an admirably compact and agreeable 
form. The name, position, boundaries, divisions, divinities, 
and the temples and places within each mome are all discussed 
in their due order in the volume under consideration. 

Such work is meritorious in the highest degree because it is 
self-obliterating. The result of it is a simple list—or, better 
still, a true map—which people afterwards use as a thing they 
were born to have at call. They forget how much labour it 
cost and who gave his time and energies toit. It enters 
quietly into the sum of co-ordinated knowledge, and a 
schoolboy could assimilate it in a few hours. Co-ordination 
of knowledge is one of the great needs of a day of 
discoveries. Fame goes to the discoverer, but the patient 
arranger deserves at least equal thanks. As matters now 
are, it often takes as long to rake a fact out of the 
obscure monograph in which it is shrouded as it would take to 
discover it afresh. Facts alone are dead things. They have 
to be brought together, set side by side, illustrated, and made 
to take their place in the orderly sequence of human develop- 
ment, before their value is educed. The discoverer as it were 
digs a stone out of the quarry. ‘The co-ordinator carts it to 
the building. There the architect finds the place for it in his 
scheme, where it loses its individuality, and enters into an 
artistic whole. M. de Rongé’s book is a valuable cart-load for 
the future Gibbon of old Egypt. 


OLD AND NEW 


The second volume of Mr. Craik’s Selections from Swift 
Oxford : Clarendon Press) is composed upon the same plan as 
the first. The editor has kept his eye on the jeune fille and pro- 
duced a work which may lie upon the drawing-room table. Now 
whether or not this is the proper method of selecting from the 
works of the author of the ?olzte Conversation and the Directions 
to Servants may well be questioned. Nay, one may go further 
ana ask why we should be given any selections from Swift at 
all. If one reads Gulliver, one would rather read him whole; 
and for the rest brutality and frankness are the author's very 
essential qualities. Also, Mr. Craik might have spared us a 
good half of his notes. It seems idle to illustrate Swift by a 
reference to a silly newspaper controversy already forgotten, 
and nobody needs reminding at this hour that in the Argument 
against Abolishing Christianity the author ‘speaks ironically.’ 
However, this second volume is (like the first) well printed and 
arranged, so far as modesty permits, and one need scarce 
repeat that the historical notes are always accurate and to the 
point. Also one is thankful to Mr. Craik for refuting the 
pedants, who would seek in Lucian and Cyrano de Bergerac 
and heaven knows where else the inspiration of Gud/iver. 

Sir Stephen de Vere, in his Odes and Epodes of Horace 
(London: Bell), has attempted the impossible, and has 
attempted it with a certain distinction and success. He 
frankly recognises the rerils and difficulties which beset the 
translator of Horace, and he has brought to his reckless 
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task a taste and a literary sense as elegant as rare. To 
pretend that he has furnished an adequate rendering of his 
original were to allow that he had achieved a superhuman 
triumph. Horace still remains in his native Latin, and we 
have in his stead a collection of verses written by a singularly 


cultivated and ingenious scholar. If he was right to sub- 
stitute for the tight, hard stanza of Horace a sort of loose 
Pindaric may well be doubted. But he is certainly wrong when 
he says that Horace would have rejoiced in the irregular 
stanza had the Roman poetry admitted of its use. Horace 
sought his metres in Greece, and though he found them 
handled with a conspicuous freedom, he confined them—for 
his own use—in fetters of iron. Be the measure Alcaic, 
Sapphic, or Archilochian, it is infinitely more rigid in Latin than 
in Greek. Besides, Horace was perfectly familiar with the 
Odes of Pindar, and, had it suited his genius, he might have 
employed the loosest and freest manner. But he had a natural 
love for formality, and gives Sir Stephen de Vere no excuse for 
his untrammelled style. However, to mect Horace upon his 
own ground, save for experiment, were the maddest folly, 
and Sir Stephen de Vere was perhaps not unhappily inspired 
to interpret his author with some freedom. At least he has 
distanced the best of his competitors, and has given us a 
version we may contemplate with respect, whether we be 
scholars or mere amateurs of verse. 

The standard of knowledge, culture, character, and conduct 
required for a nurse is ever becoming higher, and the profession 
of nursing is taking a very good position as one of the ways by 
which single women may make a living, and do good in the 
world. ‘The literature of the subject is also becoming greater 
every year. How to become a Hospital Nurse (London: 
Record Press), by Alice Dannett, tells in a pleasant easy fashion 
of the duties of a nurse in her several stages of progress as 
probationer, staff nurse, sister, and matron; describes the 
method of living and working in hospital, and gives useful, 
practical hints as to nurses’ dress and diet. A list is given of 
the principal hospitals in Britain where a nurse may obtain 
instruction. The list is unfortunately very incomplete and 
occasionally misleading ; incomplete because in some cases 
‘ the editor has not been able to obtain the Regulations.’ These 
are probably hospitals whose education is both short and 
unsatisfactory. In Scotland the information is exceedingly 
meagre and, from its brevity, confusing. Thus the Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children in Edinburgh is credited with a 
nursing staff of matron and six nurses and probationers for 
seventy-six beds. A truly amazing record of cheap and 
inefficient nursing were it correct. It should read matron, six 
ward sisters and probably twenty nurses and probationers. 
Some of the regulations are very amusing: in one hospital, 
your probationer must not be under 5 feet 3 inches nor over 
5 feet 6 inches ; in another ‘quiet boots without trimming’ 
must be worn in the wards, and the nurses must brush their 
air back and not wear it hanging over their foreheads. The 
least satisfactory part of the book is the chapter on the 
nurse’s recreation—two little essays suitable enough for a 
mutual improvement society of girls of fifteen, but utterly out 
of place in a book about a nurse and her duties. If these 
were omitted in future editions and an attempt made to give 
more and more accurate information about hospitals out of 
London the book would be much more useful. 

The twelfth edition of the /udex to the Statutes in Force 
(London : Eyre and Spottiswoode) brings the revision down 
to the end of the Session 55 and 56 Victoria, ‘92. The work 
is prepared and published for the Government, and under the 
direction of some of the most eminent living British jurists. 
lt consists of some thirteen hundred large and closely 
printed pages, and is not so much an index asa reasonable 
abstract of all the Acts of Parliament relating to the United 
Kingdom which are now in force. Its range is inconceivable. 
At random you find the first seven headings (on p. 1068) to 
tun as follows:—‘ Rock Oil,” ‘Rodney, Lord, ‘ Rodriguez 
lund,’ ‘ Rogue,’ *‘ Rogue Money,’ ‘ Rolling Stock,’ ‘ Rolls Estate 
Act,’ while on the next leaf are references to a number of 
Statutes still nominally alive but really serving to recall dead 
controversies and famous epochs in history. Thus, no oath is 
to be taken to the Pope under pain of the vague but terrible 
penalty of premuntre; no pensions or Peter’s pence or first- 
fruits are to be paid to Rome ; and all suits and appeals to the 
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Papal Court are sternly forbidden ; and so on through many a 
curious page. Seventeen appendices discuss particular subjects 

as ‘Canals,’ ‘ Harbours,’ ‘ Metropolis, ‘ Public Buildings’ 
— purposely excluded from the body of the work. We have 
also received the new part, being the third, of Scots Minstrelsie 
(Edinburgh : Jack), edited by John Greig ; a popular edition 
of Ninety-Six Auld Scotch Sangs (Glasgow: Morrison) 
arranged by Sinclair Dunn; new editions of Zhe Mayor of 
Casterbridge, by Thomas Hardy, and of Lorna Doone, by 
R. D. Blackmore, in the admirable cheap re-issues by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


Ghetlo Tragedies. 1. Zangwill. McClure. 
Maurycen. ‘Inco Novo.’ Digby. 
Shadows of Desire. J. Osgood. Guy. 
Venetian Secret. C. Lutyens. Digby. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Colloguy on Currency. H.H. Gibbs. Wilson. 

A New English Dictionary en Historical Principles. Vol. 11, 
Part 7. Edited by Dr. Murray. Clarendon. 12s. 6d. 

In Memoriam; George Herbert. Salisbury : Roe. 

Military Topography. W.¥. Montague. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 55. 

Our County Sketches. W.R. D. Adkins. Stock. 6s. 

Roseneath. W.C. Maughan. Paisley: Gardner. 5s. 

Scots Minstrelsie. Vol. 111. Edited by John Greig. Edin- 
burgh : Jack. 

Stray Sport. J. Moray Brown. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 21s. 

The Art of Chanting. John Heywood. Clowes. 

Way about Derbyshire. EF. Bradbury. Iliffe. 2s, 6d. 


ForEIGN 


Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius. A. Har- 
nack. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 35m. 

Le crime a deux. Essai de tsychologie morbide. S. Sighele. 
Lyon: Storck. 5fr. 

Lehrbuch der Religionsphilesophie. H. Brieger. Freiburg: 
Mohr. tom. 

Les scandales du Quai @ Orsay. Paris: Savine. 2fr. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 Ios. 4d.; or fir 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


Notes Haschisch. By Greene Pasha. 
Ihe Betrayal. The Curse of the Fires and of the 
‘The Miserable Change.’ Shadows. Py W. B. Yeats. 
Ananias in the Gate. Correspondence : 

Scottish Agriculture, ‘Scholars and Scholarships.’ 
Iwo Dictators. The Printed Page. 

An Old Fable and a New Application. An Amiable Gossip.. 

K.gypt for the British, Wales and the Church. 

Ihe Future of the National Gallery. A Good American. 

Chess. The Crustacea. 

Ihe Seaman Earl—I. Three Little Silly Books. 

Moral Courage. Strange Birds. 

Upland Stveams. Theology. 

Shakespeare as Symbolist. Old and New. 

Robert Boyle. Books of the Week. 








Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1893-1894 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 3rd, when the Prizes wi!l be distributed at 3 P.M. by the Right 
Hon. LORD THRING, K.C.B. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open 
to First-year Students will be offered for competition. ‘The Examination 
will be held on September 27th, 28th, and 20th, and the Subjects will be 
Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the 
option of the candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum, or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, 
also for dental students and for qualified practitioners. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive students iato their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


The London Hospital Medical College 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday October 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and 
contains nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070 ; out- 
patients, 112,962; accidents, 12,425. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892, 12358. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants 
are appointed every thre2 months. All appointments are free. Holders 
of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £75 and £s0, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of September to new Students. — 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5000 will be offered shortly. 

FeEes.—r120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. A 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 





Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the 
Students’ Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, 
Social and Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union 
Ground at Lower Edmonton has lately been opened. 

_The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South 
Eastern Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 
For further information apply, personally, or by letter, to 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E. 








EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


IXCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 5 GEORGE IV, 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY the ard OCTOBER, at 9 o'clock, when there will be an 
Examination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of 
placing new boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY the 4th OcToBER, at g o'clock, in the UppER SCHOOL, 
and 9.15 in the PREPRTORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. kk. W. McCPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

The RECTOR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 30th 
September, 2nd and 3rd October, between ro and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TRESURER, who will supply any 
additional information. 

3O0ARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by 
Mr. HARDY, 23 Buckingham Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see 
parents at these addresses on 30th September, or 2nd or 3rd October. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Pirthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RaLtpH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Fgypt, including: 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
rog tons ‘Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hil, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana. Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN, 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 

‘ Nothing better could be desired.’—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
i/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, ‘Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d.,, 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d, post free 7d. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO, 











hotel Announcements, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G, 
Sie leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
outh aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting. 
oom ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
ables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 











PorTLAND Prace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


Sbipping Announcements, 








P.cO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRAS via BOMBAY .. . 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
and ALEXANDRIA... .) 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


Every Week. 


Every 
Fortnight. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND. 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. | BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


ivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports 

pe NIA, BURMAH_ EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. ; 
Apply to Grav, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to Ge_taTLy, Hankey. Sewett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and ; vi 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., ——— 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; oF 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA=NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-Like.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled : 


JAMES EFPPS AND CO, Ltd. 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANGMANCE. 
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